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Don't Stay FAT •— You Can LOSE 
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THERE’S NO 
PLACE LIKE 
SPACE 


by Robert Silverberg 


Ed Reese loved his space assignment on 
Crawford IX, and didn’t want a vaca- 
tion on Earth. But he had to take it, 
and Carol Dwyer was there to see that 
he had thirty-four weeks of sheer pleas- 
ure! 


I GUESS the root of all my 
trouble was that I just 
didn’t like cities. Crowds. 
Soot-cluttered air. Noise. Neon 
lights. Not that Fm a country 
boy, you understand; I was 
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The execs departed, leaving me with Carol Dwyer, who was supposed to 
start me off on my thirty-four weeks of upinterrupted pleasure . . . 
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born in Tarrytown, right in 
the heart of little old Metro- 
politan New York, But that 
was a long time ago — thirty- 
five years, to be precise; it was 
2612 — and at the time all this 
happened, I hadn’t set foot on 
Earth in twelve years. 

And that was fine with me, 
just fine. I was perfectly hap- 
py where I was — and every- 
thing would have kept on be- 
ing fine, if some white-collar 
needlehead in the home office 
hadn’t taken it upyon. himself to 
decide that I had some vaca- 
tion time due me. 

I work for Transmat, Incor- 
porated. My official job desig- 
nation is Maintenance Techni- 
cian First Class, and my salary 
is seven thousand Terran dol-- 
lars per Standard Annum, ad- 
justable to meet local economic 
conditions on whatever world 
I might be assigned to. For 
half of the twelve years of my 
employ, I had been stationed 
on Crawford IX, which is a 
pleasant Earthsize world some 
six hundred light years from 
Sol. It’s inhabited by about two 
thousand Terran colonists and 
by various native forms of life, 
the most advanced of which is 
a kind of small monkey with 


blue skin, no hair, and a bright 
green rump. 

JOB was to look after 
the big matter-transmitter, 
which was Crawford IX’s only 
link with the mother world. It 
would take about six hundred 
years, more or less, to send a 
message by radio from Craw- 
ford IX to Earth — assuming 
that any equipment on Earth 
was sensitive enough to make 
the pickup — and it would take 
eleven hundred years, approx- 
imately, for any conventional- 
drive spaceship to make the 
trip one-way. A faster-than- 
light ship, naturally, could do 
the trip in a coaple of weeks — 
but there’s the minor drawback 
that human beings can’t sur- 
vive hyperspace travel. So... 
faster-than-light ships are sent 
out unmanned, bearing matter- 
transmitters, and are landed by 
self-guiding feedback controls. 
After that, travel between 
Earth and the colony-world is 
carried on by Transmat, sim- 
ply, instantaneously, and safe- 

ly- 

My job involved sitting 
around in the Transmat office 
on Crawford for the eight 
transmitting hours of each day, 
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making sure that nothing went 
wrong. A minor oscillation of 
the wavicle amplifier and a 
person might arrive at his des- 
tination inside out, you see. 
So I ran a daily check on the 
Thorson tube that powers the 
Transmat; I took heat read- 
ings; I sent through confirma- 
tions of functioning each day, 
before any transmission began. 

The rest of the time I was 
free to loaf, and Crawford IX 
is ideally suited for loafing, 
with its unspoiled lakes and 
virgin forests, its clea;r blue 
skies and its utterly fresh air. 
There isn’t any industry on 
Crawford IX, you see; the 
colonists won’t permit it. Most 
of them are farmers — though 
there are a few composers, 
writers, and philosophers liv- 
ing here and sending their out- 
put via Transmat back to 
Earth for consumption there 
(and for pretty good money, 
too, may I add.) Life is simple, 
life is pure on Crawford IX. 
Every night there’s a meteor 
shower that makes even old 
hands gasp for the very beauty 
of it. There are three moons 
that orbit in a dazzlingly-com- 
plex pattern, and so at night 
no shadow ever stands still. 


A GOOD place to live, in 
other words. I liked it. I 
was looking forward to spend- 
ing the rest of my life there, 
putting in my daily mainte- 
nance stint and then getting 
out into the fresh air with a 
book or a block-and-tackle (no 
newfangled magnetic dredges 
for me, thank you! ) or a bottle 
of something easy on the 
gullet. And then, one balmy 
Fourth-month morning, after I 
had okayed transmission for 
the day, I scooped out the 
newly-arrived morning mail 
and found, sitting on the top 
of the stack, a Transmat flimsy 
addressed to Mr. Edwin Reese, 
Maintenance Division. 

Ed Reese is me. And the 
only mail I get is my paycheck, 
once a month — and not due for 
three more weeks. I don’t have 
any parents, brothers, sisters, 
wives, or mistresses back on 
Earth who might want to write 
to me. 

I flipped the “Acknowledge 
Receipt” lever to show I had 
got the stuff; I dumped the 
rest of the colony mail into the 
basket for the postmaster to 
sort out later; and I slit my 
letter open with shaky hands. 
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TT WAS from the home office, 

New York. 

^ It said : 

A routine check of our rec- 
ords discloses that you have 
not applied for vacation leave 
since entering our employ in 
2635. This oversight should be 
corrected at once. You are en- 
titled to thirty- four Standard 
Weeks of accumulated leave, 
voith full pay. Upon your ac- 
knowledgment a relief man 
will be sent out to handle your 
duties until your return from 
Earth. 

Frowning, I switched on the 
vocotyi>e and dictated an an- 
swer in my best official tones. 

“I am in receipt of your 
communication regarding my 
accumulated vacation time, and 
wish to inform you that I have 
no wish to use this time on 
Earth. If it is possible for me 
to spend my vacation here on 
Crawford IX, send a relief 
man at once; otherwise, for- 
get the whole thing and I’ll 
continue as before.” 

I looked the flimsy over, 
checked it for spelling and 
punctuation, folded it, put the 
home office address on it, and 
deposited it in the pickup 
cubicle of the Transmat, along 


with half a dozen packages 
scheduled to go out in the 
morning mail. I yanked the 
lever; cool green flame filled 
the cubicle, and a moment later 
it was empty. 

pORGETTlNG all about the 

interchange of notes, I got 
going on my morning routine 
of maintenance. About two 
hours later, though, the bell 
rang, signalling an arrival. In 
the cubicle I found three car- 
tons addressed to locals, a set 
of replacement bulbs I had or- 
dered a week back, and a new 
note from the home office. 

Be advised that the terms of 
your work contract require you 
to take regular vacations for 
the sake of continued efficien- 
cy. Through a bookkeeping 
error you have not been re- 
minded of this clause till now, 
but the situation must cease. 
The quality of your work may 
be seriously impaired if you 
remain on continuous duty. We 
must insist that you leave 
Crawford IX as soon as prac- 
ticable and return to Earth for 
a period of rest and diversion. 

I scowled and made angry 
snarling noises deep in my 
throat. Dammit, I didn’t want 
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a vacation. I didn’t want to go 
back to Earth, 

I switched on the vocotype 
and started mentally compos- 
ing my reply. I would say 
something haughty, to the 
effect that in twelve years — 
six of them in continuous stay 
on- Crawford IX — I had a 
100% safety record; that I de- 
tested Earth and loved the 
bucolic beauty of Crawford 
IX; that vacations-, anyway, 
were for clods. I had a host of 
fine arguments, but none of 
them coped with the minor 
fact that, by contract, I was 
required to go back to Earth 
once a year for a change of 
scene, that I had been getting 
away with it all these years, 
and that I had no way of wig- 
gling out of that clause now. 

I shrugged and dictated a 
brief note allowing as how I 
was willing to be relieved, if 
the company insisted. And that 
was how I came to make my 
visit to Earth. 

RELIEF man popp)ed 
out of the Transmat about 
a week later. By that time, I 
had tidied up all my loose ends, 
paid my outstanding bills in 
town, and generally forti- 


fied myself for the departure. 

The relief man was a kid of 
about twenty-five, with a 
pleasant grin and a lot of un- 
tidy blond hair. “All set to 
go?” he asked me. 

“I suppose I am,” I admit- 
ted reluctantly. “Come on — let 
me show you around this 
place.” 

I spent the next two hours 
briefing him. He knew his tech- 
nical stuff, all right; I could 
see that there wouldn’t be any 
problems about his care of the 
Transmat. I showed him the 
place where he was to stay, 
gave him a few tips about how 
to get along with the colonists, 
told him where the fishing was 
best, and that was it. 

As I stood on the lip of the 
Transmat cubicle I said, “And 
remember — don’t get yourself 
too comfortably ensconced 
here. I’m only going to be gone 
thirty-four weeks.” 

“Don’t worry. I know I’m 
only a temporary replace- 
ment.” 

“Just don’t forget it.” I 
stepped into the cubicle. I felt 
a little uneasy about making 
the trip, even though I knew 
there was no chance of trouble. 
It was six years since I had 
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last made an interstellar Trans- 
mat jump. I was a little out of 
practice, you might say. 

“Ready?” he called. 

“Ready,” I said. 

UE THREW the switch. I 
saw the green flame com- 
ing at me, but before I had a 
chance to close my eyes it was 
dying away again — only I was 
somewhere else. Somewhere 
else, six hundred light-years 
away. I was in a Transmat 
cubicle the size of a small 
room, and there were faces 
looking in at me from outside. 

“Mr. Reese?” 

“That’s right. Where am I?” 

“New York office of. Trans- 
mat, Incorporated, naturally. 
If you’ll come out of there, we 
can d'ocuss your vacation plans 
with you ...” 

“Sure.” I realized with a 
tinge of embarrassment that I 
was shyly hanging back, inside 
the Transmat cubicle. I 
climbed out of it, a little un- 
easily, and found myself in a 
lush office. 

Only “lush” is a rather fee- 
ble word for it. The furnishings 
could be contained in that 
term, but I can’t think of a 
one-word description of the 


walls and ceiling which would 
tell you anything. It took me a 
moment to realize that there 
were walls and a ceiling, be- 
cause at first I thought I’d 
stepped out onto the surface of 
a alien planet, with no atmos- 
phere whatsoever. Then I 
realized that where the carpet- 
ing ended, a three-dimensional 
mural gave the effect of weird 
terrain extending to a far hori- 
zon, and that the stars, moons, 
and planets visible all around 
were more of same, worked 
into the ceiling. (A little while 
later, I found that the “sky” 
rotated to give more of the 
planetarium effect, only it was 
no sky that anyone had ever 
seen, in any galaxy.) 

I gasped, then realized that 
I was breathing {perfectly good, 
pure — well, good- at least — air. 
Four men who looked, by their 
harried expressions and thin- 
ning hair, like middle-level ex- 
ecutives, were smiling at me. 

“Welcome back to Earth, 
Mr. Reese,” one of them said. 
“It was a terrible oversight, 
letting you go so long without 
a vacation ...” 

“I didn’t mind,” I said. 

He ignored my interruption. 
“You have thirty-four weeks of 
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sheer pleasure ahead of you, 
Mr. Reese. Here we have your 
vacation i>ay, with accumulat- 
ed interest ...” 

E HANDED me a check. 
It was for just about one 
year’s salary: I stammered 
something incoherent. 

“Naturally,” he went on, 
“you’ll find Earth a bit strange 
to you at first. There have 
been twelve years of progress 
and expansion since you last 
were here, and no doubt you’ll 
be a trifle unsettled at 
first...” 

“Especially since,” I said, “I 
don’t know a blessed soul on 
the whole planet. I don’t have 
any family, and after twelve 
years I wouldn’t know where 
to find my old friends ...” 

He smiled. “Certainly. We 
understand the situation. Miss 
Dwyer, would you come in, 
please? This is Miss Dwyer of 
our secretarial staff. We’ve 
asked her to look after you for 
your first week on Earth, until 
you’ve grown accustomed to 
our ways once again ...” 

I gaped. Miss Dwyer, who 
entered from the left, was a 
tall, shapely girl with turquoise 
hair, golden eyes, and lovely, 


full, kissable — but turquoise — 
lips. She was wearing a blouse 
transparent in front — only the 
transparent area kept shifting 
so you couldn’t get a very long 
view of any one given segment 
of her anatomy — and a pair of 
skin-tight brown leggings. All 
in all, quite a sight. There was 
a good deal of casual and 
thoroughly non-erotic nudity 
on Crawford IX, but this sort 
of carefully-calculated display 
had my hormones in a' whirl 
within seconds. It’s one thing 
when a colonist woman peels 
to the buff for a refreshing 
afternoon dip — that happens 
all the time, and it’s done with 
such ir.nocence that you stop 
noticing it pretty quickly, be- 
lieve it or not. It’s an entirely 
different matter when a girl’s 
blouse plays a startling ganw 
of peek-a-boo with you. 

“Hello,” she said. “I’m Carol 
Dwyer. You’re Ed Reese?” 

I nodded. 

At that point the four ex- 
ecutives faded out of the room 
with cheery goodbyes, leaving 
me standing stupidly gripping 
my vacation p>aycheck and gog- 
gling at Carol Dwyer. If I had 
known that anything as win- 
some as this would be tossed 
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in on my vax:ation, I wouldn’t 
have waited twelve years to 
take it. I said as much. Carol 
flushed nrettily. 

^AROL SAID, “They tell 
m3 you haven’t been on 
Earth in Twelve years.” 

“That’s right. Six years on 
Monroney VII, and six years 
on Crawiord IX.” 

She chuckled. “I suppose 
current Earth fashions haven’t 
penetrated to such primitive 
places yet. You seem surprised 
at the way I’m dressed.” 

“It is rathe r — ah — star- 
tling,” I said. 

“Oh, turquoise is simply the 
color this year,” she said. “It 
may look a little strange to see 
a woman with turquoise hair 
now, but you’ll get used to it 
in a little while.” 

“Um. Yes. Turquoise,” I 
said, keeping my eyes away 
from that tempting area of 
transparency that kept oscillat- 
ing around her blouse. 

She walked to the wall, 
nudged a p>eculiarly-shaped 
projection of “rock”, and a sec- 
tion of the mural depolarized 
itself to become an ordinary 
window. As it cleared, looking 
even madder than the scene 


there before, she said, “I’ve got 
a lot of things lined up for this 
week. We’ll really do the town. 
You like sensie-shows? Scento- 
ramas? There’s so much 
we. . . ” 

I made a hollow gasping 
sound. 

“Something the matter?” she 
asked. 

“Out — there,” I said. I 
pointed through the window at 
the chaos outside. We were on 
perhaps the eightieth floor of 
an enormous skyscraper. As 
far down as I could see, the air 
was crisscrossed with bridges 
strung from our building to 
others in the neighborhood. 
Far, far below motor vehicles 
whirled back and ’ forth like 
mad little beetles. A sluggish 
river of many colors ebbed 
along — and I realized it was a 
mass of pedestrians jammed up 
against each other. Everything 
outside seemed noise, confu- 
sion, incoherence. 

I resisted the temptation to 
race from the window back to 
the Transmat cubicle. Instead, 
with as much dignity as I, 
could muster, I turned slowly 
around until my back faced the 
window. 

I gulped. I was bathed with 
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sweat. “It’s — p r e 1 1 y over- 
whelming, isn’t it? I guess I’m 
not used to cities any more.” 

“Oh, it doesn’t take long to 
get used to them.” 

“Maybe not.” My legs felt 
watery. “Can we — can we get 
a drink in here, though?” 

/^NE OF THE executives 
'^had a private bar in his 
office, and Carol returned, a 
few moments later, with a 
crystal-clear drink that might 
have been a martini, except 
that it didn’t . taste anything 
like the martinis I remembered. 
But it had a marvelous calming 
effect on me. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“Rocket fuel.” 

“That’s a peculiar thing to 
call a cocktail.” 

“It isn’t called rocket fuel; 
it is rocket fuel,” she said. 

“Huh?” 

“It’s an old alcohol-based 
propellant from the pre-Trans- 
mat days; they used to use it 
on the Moon runs before the 
Transmat was invented. Some- 
one whipped up a batch recent- 
ly for a gag and found out it 
was good to drink. It’s the rage 
all over, now. Want me to get 
you another one?” 


“Ah — no thanks,” I said. I 
felt very strange inside. The 
drink had gone down smoothly 
enough, but the whole idea of 
drinking propellants didn’t 
agree with me. 

I was fortified by the drink, 
though, enough not to mind 
leaving the cozy security of 
the Transmat Inc. office and 
heading out into the street. We 
took an elevator that dropi>ed 
so long I thought we were in 
free fall — the tallest building 
on Crawford IX is four stories 
high — and then emerged in the 
howling madhouse that was the 
street. It was a lucky thing 
there was a company limousine 
waiting for us. More than five 
seconds’ exposure to the bed- 
lam that is New York on an 
ordinary business afternoon 
would have snapped my mind 
for good. 

^AROL AND I nestled back 
in the plush limousine and 
she started pushing buttons. 
There was no driver; five 
years ago, the automatic cars 
had been developed, she told 
me. All the old models were 
prohibited now from entering 
city limits, on the reasonable 
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grounds that it was no longer 
possible for a mere human be- 
ing to pilot a car through New 
York traffic and survive. 

I’ll say this: I can’t accuse 
the company of niggardliness. 
They had provided me with 
first-class guide service, a 
handsome car, and unlimited 
leisure. Of course, they can 
afford it; as the transportation 
company that makes the unii- 
verse go round, they have more 
money to throw away on petty 
cash than most corporations 
earn in a century. But I 
couldn’t appreciate their gen- 
erosity very much just then; I 
was scared stiff. 

Carol shepherded me around 
to the entertainment high- 
spots. We took in a scentora- 
ma, which is an art-form a bit 
too subtle for my colony- 
blunted esthetic perceptidns, 
and then we went to a sensie 
show, which didn’t require any 
esthetic perceptions at all. I’ll 
confess it seemed a little shock- 
ing to me. Carol seemed to en- 
joy it, though, without any 
qualms. It wasn’t subtle at all, 
unless you’re the type that 
thinks there’s something subtle 
about being made love to by a 
t h r e e-dimensional electronic 
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field-projection with tactile 
and olfactory presence. 

pROM THERE, it was on to 

the Coliseum to watch an- 
droid robots banging each oth- 
er around in the gladiatorial 
contests. These, too, had been 
develof>ed since my departure 
from Earth. The androids 
seemed to bleed real blood 
when they were wounded. I 
wasn’t amused. 

And, everywhere we went, 
the people! Thousands of 
them; hundreds of thousands. 
All making noise, shouting, 
'yelling, laughing. Women in 
peek-a-boo dresses and worse; 
women with turquoise hair and 
green hair and blue hair and 
pink hair; women naked to the 
waist and covered with blue- 
and-yellow polkadots. The men 
were dressed more conserva- 
tively, but they went in a lot 
for beards cut in exotic shape 
and dyed unlikely colors. Carol 
assured me it was all in the 
normal evolution of Terran 
fashions — that if I had been on 
Earth while these styles were 
developing, I’d take them quite 
for granted. 

Maybe so. But all I knew 
was that Earth had become a 
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wild and weird place where I 
wasn’t happy at all. Twelve 
years of rural peace had left 
me unprepared for this sort of 
life. 

I absorbed two or three more 
cocktails during the course of 
the day, and they damped my 
nerves down so that I didn’t 
get a fit of shakes every time 
we stepped out of the limou- 
sine. It was reasonably late at 
night by the time the robot- 
slaughter ended. I had every 
hope that my fair companion 
was willing to call it a day and 
take m.e back to the hotel room 
Transmat Inc. had rented for 
me. I said so'. 

CHE POUTED prettily. “But 
^ the fun is just beginning, 
Ed!” 

“Oh, no. We’ve been at it for 
seven hours, and you’re just 
beginning?” 

“I promised some friends of 
mine I’d bring you over to- 
night. They’re having a party 
and they’re just dying to meet 
you ! ” 

I groaned quietly. “Look, 
Carol, I’m dead tired, and all 
this excitement the first 
day. . .” 


“This? Excitement? Don’t 
be an old fogie, Ed I ” 

“But I am pretty beat. Can’t 
we meet your friends «ome 
other night? I’m going to be 
here eight months, you 
know. . . ” 

“Oh, all right,” she said, but 
I could tell it wasn’t. “I guess 
we can skip it, if you’re so ex- 
hausted. But I told everyone 
you’d positively be there.” 

I could tell from her voice 
that she’d hold it against me if 
I refused to go. So I shrugged 
and said I would. She melted 
at once, called me a dear, and 
snuggled up against me in the 
back of the car. 

En route, I tried to make 
that transparent spot hold 
still. I got slapped; things 
hadn’t changed that m.uch on 
Earth. 

'^HE PARTY was being held 
at somebody’s apartment in 
Nyack, ^hich was just about 
eighty miles from where we 
had watched the robots slice 
each other up. I settled back 
and tried to get some rest. The 
car travelled at better than 150 
mph along an electronically- 
controlled highway, and about 
half an hour later we were 
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pulling up outside of a lofty 
apartment house. 

It was eleven P. M. Ten 
hours ago, I had been on 
blissful Crawford IX. Now, 
with three or four slugs of 
rocket fuel under my belt, and 
a king-size headache already 
developing, I was enjoying 
“rest and diversion” — so they 
called it — on good old Earth. 
As we shot upward in what felt' 
like a jet-propelled lift, I shut 
my throbbing eyes and tried to 
calm down. I couldn’t. Mourn- 
fully I told myself that after 
thirty-four weeks of this kind 
of life I would need a vacation 
—and a long one — on some 
planet far, far from civiliza- 
tion. 

The party v;as being held in 
a four-room apartment, which 
Carol said was immense by 
current Terran standards. 
.Mx)ut fifty people were packed 
into the place, and they had all 
been there long enough to be 
well lit up. 

The host, a lanky, civilized- 
looking fellow with a long pur- 
ple beard and waxed red mus- 
tachios, threw his arm around 
Carol affectionately in a way 
that obscurely annoyed me, 
and gave me the big hand- 


shake. “So you’re the vacation- 
ing outworlder, eh! Well, we!ll 
help you have fun w'hile you’re 
on Earth, friend! Drinks over 
there!” 

A N ANDROID bartender 
^ was mixing them. I asked 
for and got a Rocket Fuel, not 
daring to request any of the old 
and familiar drinks for fear I’d 
be considered old-fashioned. I 
put the drink down my throat 
in a hurry, too; all these people 
packed into so little space 
made me feel uneasily claustro- 
phobic. Parties on Crawford 
IX have room to spread out. 

I had another drink, and an- 
O'her. There was dance music 
playing; Carol dragged me out 
on the floor, gave me a sketchy 
idea of what the steps were, 
and led me through it. It 
seemed pretty much like an 
Aztec fertility rite to me, 
though that may have been 
just because the dance floor 
was so crowded. I began to get 
that warm, hazy feeling about 
the universe. If I didn’t drink, 
my nerves would be jangled by 
the raucous partying going all 
around, so I drank and gradu- 
rily got' accustomed to the 
racket. I began to feel mellow 
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and relaxed. I also eyed some 
of the other women at the par- 
ty with a good deal of interest. 
They were nifty, by any stand- 
ard — ^but in my eyes Carol 
outpaced them all. I decided I 
had been quite lucky to draw 
her as my guide to Terran civ- 
ilization. 

T MET SOME of the men. 

They seemed to be young 
execs-on-the-way-up, who made 
a lot of money but not enough 
to live within their means; 
they were uniformly good-look- 
ing, well-dressed, and (to my 
somewhat alcohol-soaked 
mind) witty. There was "Monty 
Somebody and Alex Somebody 
and Dave Somebody — no one 
owned up to a last name— and 
around my eighth Rocket Fuel 
of the evening they began to 
wake up to the fact that I was 
a Transmat technician. 

“Hey!” Monty said. “I got a 
great ideal Let’s you and me 
and Dave and our friend Ed 
here go down to the Transmat 
office next block and have 
some fun;” 

“Great idea,” Alex said. 

“Great,” Dave echoed. 

“Swell,” someone else said. 

Before I knew what was 


happening, I was being pro- 
pelled through the crush and 
out of the apartment, flanked 
by Monty, Alex, Dave, and 
Somebody Else. I caught sight 
of Carol wig-wagging desper- 
ately at me from across the 
floor; then the door closed, 
and I was outside. 

The fresh air did a little to 
sober me, but — alas! — not 
nearly enough. Like five wob- 
bly-legged musketeers we went 
careering down the street, sing- 
ing songs rich with the heritage 
of centuries, and turned the 
corner into a business district. , 

'^HERE WAS a Transmat 
. office on the corner. Trans- 
mat offices are open round the 
clock, but there isn’t much of 
a staff in them late at night. 
There wais just one clerk in this 
one, sitting behind the counter 
reading a book, when we came 
rollicking in. 

I still had only the dimmest 
notion of why we had come 
here; and I don’t have a very 
clear recollection of the se- 
quence of events. I recall Mon- 
ty and Alex grabbing the un- 
fortunate clerk, and dragging 
him into the back office where 
the Transmat machine itself 
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was. I remember Dave saying, 
“You know how to work this 
thing, don’t you?” and I re- 
member saying I did. 

“Okay,” Monty said. “Just 
for a starter, let’s send this 
twerp off to Sirius.” 

Obligingly I set up the coor- 
dinates while the clerk jab- 
bered in terror. 

“H e a V e-ho,” they cried in 
unison, and tossed him into the 
Transmat cubicle. I pulled the 
lever; the clerk vanished in 
green flame. 

“What now?” I asked. 

“Us next,” Alex chortled. 
“We wanta go on vacations for 
nothing! ” 

“Sure, sure,” I said. “Leave 
it all to me!” 

With the ^calmness of utter 
intoxication, I set up Transmat 
coordinates from memory. 
Alex clambered into the cubicle 
and I sent him off to Feinberg 
XII, a jaunt of nine thousand 
light-years. At standard com- 
pany rates, a trip like that 
would set a person back S5000 
or more, but tonight everything 
was on the house. 

“Me next,” Monty cried — 
and off he went to Betelgeuse 
XXIX. 


T WAS SETTING up coordi- 

nates that would ensure 
Dave’s safe arrival on Harde- 
canute IV when the front door 
of the office burst open and a 
swarm of people entered. I rec- 
ognized Carol, the host, and 
half a dozen other parties. 
There were also three men in 
the traditional garb of police- 
men, and I suppose I thought 
they were fugitives from a 
masquerade ball. 

“Ed!” Carol shrieked. 
“What have you been doing? 
Where are Monty and Alex?” 

“On vacation,” I said with a 
snigger. “And now it’s Dave’s 
turn. This is fun!” 

“Good Lord!” someone 
yelled. I turned my back on 
the crowd and finished setting 
up the coordinates. As I 
nudged the last dial into place, 
I felt a hand grasp my shoul- 
der tightly. 

I glanced around. It was one 
of the policemen. “That’s 
about enough of this stuff, 
bud,” he snapped. 

I wriggled loose from his 
grasp. Dave gave him a push. 
He grunted and tumbled into 
the Transmat cubicle. 

I yanked the lever; Carol 
shrieked;’ and the cop departed 
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for Hardecanute IV, thirteen 
thousand five-hundred light 
years from Earth. 

I collapsed. 

TF THERE is a Supreme Be- 

ing who orders the events of 
this universe, I devoutly pray 
that He will not afflict me with 
more such mornings-after as I 
experienced the next day. 

I was in jail, for one thing. 

A speaker grid set in the 
ceiling said, “A visitor for 
Prisoner Reese.” 

Radiant bars of force that 
had been hovering in the air a 
few feet from my nose blinked 
out long enough to permit 
Carol Dwyer to step into my 
cell; then the force-field re- 
turned. 

Carol was wearing an off-the 
shoulder blouse that was off- 
the-bosom as well, at least so 
far as her left breast was con- 
cerned. She wore mildly-trans- 
lucent trousers that might have 
been sprayed on; but the effect 
was totally lost on me. I sur- 
veyed her out of bloodshot 
eyes, and said finally, “Okay. 
When do they execute me?” 

“You really went wild last 
night, didn’t you?” 


“Did you come here to rub 
it in?” 

She sat down facing me. I 
put my head in my hands. 

‘T didn’t realize how seclud- 
ed from civilization you’d 
been,” she said. “If I had 
known how small the colony is 
on Crawford IX, we would 
have gone a lot slower in intro- 
ducing you to Ter ran culture 
again.” 

I merely groaned. “How 
much was the damage? And 
have they got everyone back 
yet?” 

a’T'HE POLICEMEN, the 
company clerk, and 
Monty are back. There isn’t 
any word from Alex yet, but I 
suppose when he sobers up 
he’ll explain to the authorities, 
and they’ll send him back.” 

“What’s it all going to cost?” 

“U p w a r d s of $75,000, by 
economy-class rates.” 

“Ten years’ pay!” 

“Poor Ed,” she said sooth- 
ingly. “Why don’t you try to 
get some more sleep? Every- 
thing’s going to work out 
okay.” 

“Glad you think so,” I said 
sourly. 

She left, and I tucked my 
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aching head under my arms 
and slept some more. A few 
hours later she was back, with 
the news that Alex, very over- 
hung, had checked in from 
Feinberg XII shortly before. 

She also had some good 
news. 

“I had a talk with some of 
the company brass,” she said, 
“and they’re going to let you 
off with a light reprimand. 
They’ll absorb the cost of the 
rumpus last night.” 

“What?” 

She nodded. I felt my head- 
ache ebb away. “I argued that 
it wasn’t fair to hold you re- 
sponsible for the impact of 
Terran civilization on you, af- 
ter all the years you’d spent in 
the back woods. After all, it 
was F>artly their fault for let- 
ting you go so many years 
without a vacation. So they de- 
cided to forgive you — and to 
let you si>end the rest of your 
vacation wherever you like.” 

S YOU SEE, it all worked 
out pretty well, if you 
don’t count the four-day hang- 
over I had after that x>arty. A 
Transmat lawyer took care of 
the disturbance-of-the-p e a c e 
charge; the costs of shipping 


four human beings to distant 
parts of the galaxy were writ- 
ten off by the company; and I 
was shipped back to Crawford 
IX post-haste, to finish the rest 
of my thirty-four week layoff 
roaming the woods in peace. 

Oh, yes, Carol came with 
me. It was time for her vaca- 
tion, you see, and she decided 
to try a relatively peaceful 
place, for once. So she tried 
Crawford IX, and she liked it 
fine, just fine. Liked it enough 
to apply for permanent resi- 
dency, as Mrs. Ed Reese. 

So now it’s business as usual 
for me: I run the Transmat of- 
fice on Crawford IX, with 
Carol helping out a bit, and 
when the time comes, I’m going 
to take my vacation — right 
here on Crawford IX. Carol is 
a little homesick for Earth, but 
not homesick enough to really 
want to go back to all that 
noisy foofaraw. Earth may 
set the fashions for the rest of 
the galaxy, and Earth may 
make more money than any 
other world. It’s an exciting 
place, m its way, only it’s not. 
for me— or for Carol, any 
more. We like it just fine here. 
As they- say, there’s no place 
like space! 



UTILITY 

GIRL 

by Basil Wells 

illustrated by EMSH 


Theo hadn't read all the fine print in 
her contract. She didn't know that, as 
utility girl, she was expected to cater 
to the needs of all eight regular crew- 
men throughout the three-year cruise. 


During the early years of star 
hopping, after the problem of mul- 
tiple light speed was broken, and 
light years were covered in months 
or v/eeks, space crews often needed 
extra hands. Utility hands, or ap- 
prentices, were signed on with the 
understanding that death oi injury 
to the regulars might allow them 
to become crewmen. By use of in- 
tensive edutapes, they could be 
trained in a matter of days for the 
specialized duties. Pay was micro- 
scopic, but the glamor of star hop- 
ping, plus chronic unemployment 
on overcrowded Terra, kept the 
pool of men and women ever full. 

Aboard a passenger liner, a util- 
ity tour could be very pleasant and 
instructive. To this branch of space 
hopping, ambitious young citizens 
of Terra and Mars flocked. The 
freighter service was something 
else, again; only the despairing or 


apathetic signed up with it. Conse- 
quently, the utility berth on a 
freighter was often unfilled . . . 

HE INTERCOM 
grunted in the clipped 
Interling phrases of 
space, “Replacement Ute re- 
porting aboard, sir. Wish to in- 
terview her?” 

My jaws snapped. “Her? A 
woman this time is it? No! 
Show her to her quarters and 
warn her. No drinking or 
drugs!” 

“Will do.” The soft Lasdian 
voice, paused. “That all, sir?” 
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“If my wife comes aboard — 
inform me,” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Was there a note of amuse- 
ment or distaste in the voicing 
of these Interling words? After 
the voyage just completed from 
Aantar to Luna, they could 
hold few illusions about my 
lush, lush of a wife. She drank 
often and heavily; she was 
addicted to the use of powdered 
eduha pods, a potent drug from 
Aantar. Yet, despite her excess- 
es she was as shap>ely and fresh 
as the night w*hen I first met 
her in a night club on one of 
the hothouse asteroids. Even 
after seven years of marriage, 
the very thought of her thrilled 
me. 

Because of her, I had fired 
my old crew and taken 'out 
Aantarian registry for the 
Khan. My crew were alien hu- 
manoids — Lasdians and Aan- 
tarians. Only my fellow officer, 
Ralph Alpergen, of Terran an- 
cestry via Mars, could ^>eak 
our native tongue freely. And 
now Alpergen, astrogator and 
mate aboard the Khan since 
Aantar, was Grisa’s latest con- 
quest. ... For three weeks she 
had not spoken to me; she was 


gone Earthside, probably with 
him. 

■^rO USE firing Alj>ergen at 
^ ^ this late date; a hurried re- 
placement might prove even 
more obnoxious. And, much as 
I hated the way my wife tram- 
pled on my sense of decency, 
I knew that I would do noth- 
ing. I was too afraid of losing 
her forever. 

Perhaps this new utility hand 
might win Alpergen’s interest, 
and send Grisa back to me. . . . 

I scorned the thought. Grisa’s 
sultry, auburn-haired beauty 
outshone that of any drab fe- 
male volunteer from the sunk- 
en gutters of Appalachia City. 

I went back to checking the 
carbons and cargo slips of the 
supplies destined for Sebal, 
lone watery planet of a lusty, 
distant young sun charted as 
Groff D-3, and for the desert 
world of Kelso. In seven hours 
we blasted off for an overhaul 
at the asteroids and Factory In 
The Sky. At Factory, we would 
have the minimum of repairs. 
A freighter — ^especially one now 
under Aantarian registry- 
rated only patchwork over- 
hauls. 

In seven hours, we would 
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leave the lunar spacesite — to be 
gone for not less than seven 
years. 

I wondered what Terra was 
really like. Grisa was due back 
from North .\merica, where she 
had been born. I had never 
found time to accompany her. 
Always there were cargoes and 
owners’ representatives and 
petty red tape to slash through. 
I had been born in space thirty 
four years before; my educa- 
tion came through spools of 
edutape and a single year at 
North Mars University, and 
Terra’s vast underground cities 
could not be too much unlike 
the sunken lunar ports. 

The Khan could blast off at 
any time now. The sooner the 
better. Cities or space stations 
seemed cramped and crowded 
after the vast freedom of space. 
The hours remaining would 
drag. 

Cargo slips, storage mani- 
fests, union cargo thumpers’ 
demand for overtime, demands 
for more economy from the oth- 
er partners, and a fistful of 
charges from stores and hotels, 
Earthside .... A final check- 
off of the thousand and one 
minor items on requisition, and 
supposedly delivered — not the 
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least of which was warfarin to 
tickle space rats’ palates. 

'T'HE INTERCOM rattled. 

“ ’Lo, Glen.” The throaty, 
almost hoarse voice made my 
stomach knot. “I’m back.” 

“So I hear,” I managed, try- 
ing to keep my voice toneless. 

“Alla space kinks unjointed,” 
Grisa said. “WaitTl you see 
dresses’n gowns I bought.” She 
laughed, a low broken gurgle 
like a pleased child’s. “All’s for- 
given isn’t it, Glen?” 

I felt my teeth grate togeth- 
er and lock. But she knew. If 
she crooked her little finger or 
smiled .... 

“I’ll be in your cabin,” she 
whispered. “Something lacy, 
and black, and cool .... In an 
hour, Glen?” 

. “All right, Grisa. Sure .... 
And this time we’ll really stick 
together. Right?” 

“No more wild orbits,” 
Grisa’s voice said creamily. “I 
promise.” 

Silence. I looked down at the 
thinning stack of reports and 
bills. Forty minutes should do 
for them. 

Resolutely I pushed the pink 
and black and auburn image 
of my wife from my brain. I 
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must finish this quickly, go to 
her, and then ready the ship 
for blastoff. The blood sang 
and throbbed in my temples 
and pulsed in my throat. For 
the moment, I was the luckiest 
man on Luna. 

iiCO THAT is what the hot- 
house asteroids are like.” 

The words were soft and not 
intended for any other ears 
than the speaker’s. She was pol- 
ishing the reddish-veined metal 
legs of the ship’s chart room 
tables, and watching the visual 
plate that monitored our ap- 
proach to Asteroid 714. She was 
plain-featured, eyes wide and 
gray, and her brown hair pulled 
back severely. In shapeless gray 
coveralls and a limp cap of the 
same color, she seemed but a 
masquerading child. 

“Ah.” I studied her. Three 
days out and this was my first 
glimpse of the new ute. “You’re 
the utility hand?” 

“Yes, Captain,” she said, a 
faint dimple denting her tanned 
right cheek. “I am Theodora 
Ellson.” 

“Look plenty young,” I 
grunted, chewing all the while 
at an unlighted cigar. They 
were always unlighted aboard a 


freighter. “Most of our female 
utes are middle-aged. Experi- 
enced hands.” 

“Oh I can learn. Captain, 
sir,” she protested. “Tell me 
which edutapes to study. I’m 
sure I can carry out my duties 
satisfactorily.” 

She tucked a stray lock of 
hair back into the coiled mass 
at the nape of her neck, and I 
scowled. She sounded, and ap- 
peared, little like the usual 
worn 'flamers who signed 
aboard. 

“Why’d you sign up, Ell- 
son?” I demanded gruffly. 

She blushed, her plain face 
momentarily averted. It was a 
beautiful bit of acting, I 
thought — probably done by 
holding her breath or some oth- 
er studied tension. I felt dis- 
gust and anger. 

“It’s my fiance. He’s an en- 
gineer on Sebal. He was to send 
for me in eight years.” Her 
tongue was running away with 
her words, so rapidly did she 
talk. 

“But after five years, with 
no word — not that I could ex- 
p>eot any until next year — I quit 
my job out in Utah and came 
to the Moon to work my way 
out to join him.” 
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A pretty story! These wom- 
en off the streets of Appalachia 
City’s sunken levels all have 

them. And yet.... Her eyes 
were clear and bright with un- 
shed tears — As though she 
feared I would censure her or 
put her out the airlock. 

OHE COULD have heard the 
‘^glamorous tales, or watched 
the vid-dramas that glorified 
the impossible romances of 
utes and wealthy passengers 
aboard the passenger space 
liners. The more sordid side of 
life for a female ute aboard a 
freighter is seldom wddely pub- 
licized. If so, she was in for a 
shock. 

“You can leave the Khan 
here among the hothouse aster- 
oids, or at Factory In The Sky, 
Ellson,” I said curtly. “Until 

then, you are relieved of any 
duties.” 

Tears came into the wom- 
an’s wide-spaced eyes. Her 
hands spread wide, pleading. 
She was already on her knees 
where she had been working. 

“Please,” she begged. “Don’t 
make me leave the ship. I must 
go on to Sebal!” 

I shrugged and prepared to 
leave the cabin. I thought bet- 


ter of it, however, and Jabbed 
a thumb at her. “Do you think 
any man will want to marry you 
after you’ve served three years 
as a ute aboard a freighter, Ell- 
son?” 

“Why not? The pay is low, 
but the edulapes will improve 
my mind and earning potential. 
Of course he will want to mar- 
ry me.” 

I laughed harshly. “Then he 
cares greatly for you. or little 
for his own Reputation. To 
marry a woman who has ca- 
tered to the eight crewmen of a 
star freighter for three years, 
and to do it willingly ” I shook 
my head. “Is he really that 
broad-minded?” 

Theodora Ellson’s face grew 
white and twisted. Her eyes 
were dark with shock and dis- 
belief. She stood up. 

“You mean to say that is 
part of my duties?^’ She looked 
down, her pale skin flooding 
red. “All the crew...” 

“It’s in the small print, Ell- 
son.” 

“What sort of work could I 
find on — or rather in — the hol- 
lowed asteroids. Captain?” she 
asked breathlessly. 

“Waitress or factory hand, 
if you are lucky. There is little 
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choice. Unemployment is as 
bad here as on Terra and 
Mars.” 

TTHEODORA ELLSON’S 
back straightened and her 
mouth thinned with resolution. 

“Never!” she cried. “I am 
going on to Sebal. Three years 
— I can endure the three years 
of being a ute — and then if 
Medson Blaiter does not want 
me, I will find work for which 
I have trained.” 

“Uum,” I said, rubbing a fin- 
ger along my newly-shaven jaw. 

“Only one thing,” uncertain- 
ly, “could you send me word, 
and permit darkness?” She 
paused, searching for words. “I 
could not work with them later, 
if I knew ...” 

I studied her downcast face 
with a grim sort of amusement. 
Let her know the suffering of 
waiting for the inevitable as 
had known it. She was a wom- 
an like Grisa — not the same, 
not naturally amoral or a 
drunkard, but yet a woman — 
and she would pay. I hated all 
the women of the galaxy. 
Already I had caught Grisa 
slipping out of the quarters of 
Alpergen — and this but a day 
after her promise of no more 


wild orbits! I must have 
known, even while she prom- 
ised, that she was completely 
without honor. Yet I could not 
give her up. . . 

“An unusual request, Ellson. 
But — yes. I will establish that 
procedure.” I relented for a mo- 
ment. “However, while we are 
at Factory why not try to find 
something more congenial.” 

“Thank you. Captain,” she 
said faintly, turning back to 
her p>olishing, “but my mind is 
made up. I stick.” 

I shrugged and left the chart 
room, 

W/E HAD SPENT four 
^ Earthside days in the null- 
gravity of Factory’s vast hollow 
interior while rep>air crews went 
over, the Khan. The five bulky 
Aantarians, and the three 
'fragile-limbed Lasdians of my 
crew had spyent most of their 
time in the shops and enter- 
tainment sectors that share the 
inner shell of the spinning cylin- 
der with the factories. There 
the pseudo gravity is close to 
one tenth that of Earth, less- 
ening with each inner level un- 
til the three-mile length of the 
spaceship yards is practically 
zero. 
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Grisa and Alp>ergen had dis- 
appeared until just before take- 
off, but Theodora Ellson had 
remained aboard to help me 
with the food supplies brought 
to us there from the hollowed 
crystalline asteroids — 'the Hot- 
house Asteroids. She had re- 
fused to visit the outer levels 
of the Factory but she did go 
with me to one of the sealed 
little worlds where hydroponics 
have brought green life and 
processing factories. But she 
had not applied there for work. 

Now three space tugs had 
warped us out into open space, 
and we were in space drive — 
our first destination a year dis- 
tant. A third of our cargo would 
be left on the desert planet of 
Kelso, and then it would be two 
years in space drive to Sebal. 

“But what am I to do with 
my time?” Theodora Ellson, 
her final check of the supplies 
finished demanded. “Is there 
any objection to my using the 
technical edutap>es?” 

“You could gamble or play 
Aantarian tchank as the crew 
does,” I told her. We were in 
the ship’s lounge, Grisa, Alp)er- 
gen, and myself. “Or Alpergen 
could teach you astrogation.” 


A LPERGEN’S graceful long 
body turned away from 
Grisa as his name was men- 
tioned. He always moved 
smoothly, almost snakily, his 
dark eyes glittering. He studied 
the plain-faced ute in her ill- 
fitting gray coveralls. He 
laughed. “Why waste time on a 
moronic ute, when I can find 
something more interesting.” 

He looked down at Grisa and 
they both laughed. My fists 
clenched. I saw pity and em- 
barrassment in the girl’s face 
and I hated that even more. 
But I was Captain; a fight 
would solve nothing — it even 
might drive Grisa away from 
me for good. 

“Sure. Use the tapes, Ell- 
son,” I said shortly. “In three 
years you should learn how to 
build a spacer as well as navi- 
gate.” 

She left the lounge and I fol- 
lowed a few minutes later. 
Grisa and Alpergen were too 
engrossed in their drinking and 
their conversation to know that 
I had gone. 

I prowled the ship, checking 
on the pile and on the cargo. 
A silvery-haired Lasdian, long- 
limbed and nimble-fingered, 
was on duty. In sp>ace, the Las- 
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dians had proved their worth 
over we Terrestrians — they 
could withstand acceleration 
and extremes of temperature 
and gravity that would render 
us helpless. Only a lack of con- 
centration kept Lasdians from 
becoming ship’s officers; their 
minds were like quicksilver. 

“The ship is clean,”- 1 com- 
mended him. “You have all 
done fine work, Anl.” 

Anl ducked his head, his 
enormous yellow eyes bright. 

“It is ute who show us,” he 
said, his narrow toothless 
mouth grinning. “Is good nest- 
keeper.” 

“Better than some we’ve 
had,” I agreed, thinking of the 
surly male ute on the previous 
voyage. “Not so bossy.” 

'yHE AVERAGE ute— or 
even the average Terrestri- 
an — considers all alien human- 
oids his inferiors; and this last 
one was an exaggerated exam- 
ple of his typ>e. Eventually the 
Aantarians had refused to 
work with, or around him, and 
he had come to fear for his 
life. The blue-maned, golden- 
skinned giants are stolid, hard- 
working men, but even their 


good nature could not tolerate 
a man like Hallek. 

“We like ute, Theo,” Anl 
said. “Teach her our talk. 
Aantar talk too, maybe.” 

I walked on, to the repair 
mech’s control cubicle, and 
seated myself there. It was too 
bad that Ellson was a woman. 
A man could be groomed to 
take Alpergen’s place — this 
would be his last tour of duty 
aboard the Khan. But a wom- 
an — ^nol 

The helmet, with its thou- 
sands of needle-like filaments, 
I fitted down over my skull and 
adjusted. I closed the switch. 

The hum muted and I ex- 
perienced the familiar transi- 
tion from a frail human body 
into the plastic-and-alloy robot 
giant that was the ship’s repair 
mech. Through the scientific 
magic of the mentrol unit, my 
brain could see, and hear, and 
feel through this mech body as 
though it were my own. Not 
for us the clumsy space suits, 
the radiation burns, and the 
threat of sterility that plagued 
the early planet hoppers! 

I steppyed out of the retain- 
ing clamps and proceeded di- 
rectly to the locks leading to 
empty space. I had inspected 
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the ship’s interior; now it was 
time to examine the outer skin. 

Ordinarily, this was a routine 
job assigned to one of the 
crewmen, but I enjoyed being 
away from the cramp>ed ship’s 
quarters for a t i m e — even 
though it was by proxy. It was 
good to be alone. 

'T'HE YE.\R-LONG hop to 
Kelso was much like any 
other voyage. The crewmen 
were on duty week-on, week- 
off— their off weeks spent in 
dreamless sleep if they so de- 
sired, a suspension of life in- 
duced by minute amounts of 
iberno. It was iberno that en- 
abled the first slower-than-light 
ships to reach other solar sys- 
tems — hops often lasted for 
several centuries, then. In fact 
our new star ships were con- 
tacting systems where the 
original expeditions were not 
due to arrive for hundreds of 
years. 

Alpergen and my wife took 
their iberno shots regularly, but 
I refused mine. There was a 
growing suspicion in my mind 
that I might never come out of 
suspended animation once I en- 
tered it. With booster shots I 
could be rendered helpless, and 


on a later hop my body could 
be accidenfaJly destroyed. And 
my wife would inherit my per- 
centage in the .A.antarian regis- 
tered ship — with Alpergen to 
captain it. 

I had seen it in their eyes, 
a secret sort of impatience, 
every time I refused the shots. 

Theodora Ellson, too, re- 
fused her iberno. She was busy 
with the edutapes and with her 
duties about the ship; gradu- 
ally she took over mo^st of Al- 
pergen ’s work. Never had our 
records been so neat or so ac- 
curately documented. In one 
year, she learned more than 
many a seven year graduate of 
Terra’s universities. 

It was easy to forget that 
she was a woman. She was not 
like Grisa — not shapely or 
feminine or provocative. With 
her shortly-cut brown hair, and 
her bulky gray coveralls she re- 
sembled only an eager young 
man trying to learn about navi- 
gation and space. 

OHE C.\]VIE to me often with 
'^questions that I could not 
readily answer; and as the long 
weeks p>assed I, too, used the 
dusty tapes to refresh my 
knowledge. We became friends. 
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our loneliness a mutual bond. 
I learned about her back- 
ground, an orphan at eight, 
raised by a dour uncle in a min- 
ing village in Utah, and about 
the whirlwind courtship by the 
restless young engineering grad- 
uate from Appalachia City. ■ 

“And so your M e d s o n 
Blaiter took the five thousand 
units your uncle left you, back 
to Appalachia with him,” I 
said. 

“He was going to furnish an 
apartment and buy a used 
hopter with k,” she said. She 
laid down the control mech- 
anism she was rep>airing there 
in the shop. “But apartments 
were hard to find.” 

I teetered back on my heels 
against the repair mech clipped 
to the bulkhead, my eyes nar- 
rowed with thought. 

“And then Blaiter joined a 
mining expvedition for Sebal,” I 
went on, “and left without let- 
ting you know in advance.” 

“He couldn’t. Captain; he 
had to decide at once. There 
was no work on Terra, or even 
Mars, Mining is almost dead 
■ — mines worked out or low 
grade.” . 

“I realize that, Theo,” I said 
impatiently. “But leaving with- 


out contacting you — and with 
your five thousand ...” 

“That is to be invested on 
Sebal,” she said quickly, “for 
me. He says it will be ten times 
as much by the time he sends 
for me.” 

I snorted inaudibly. There 
was no question in my mind 
about her ambitious lover. He 
had taken this simple rural 
woman’s money and spent it 
with no intention of sending 
for her. She was probably only 
one of many that he had ro- 
manced. His enlisting for a tour 
in the mines of Sebal had 
meant escape from possible 
prosecution by them. They 
would never receive a ticket to 
Sebal. 

Only, Theodora Ellson had 
decided to do something about 
it; she was following him on 
her own. In one year she had 
advanced, mentally, to her age 
of twenty-four. Given two more 
years of edutapes and Medson 
Blaiter would be confronted by 
a capable young woman de- 
manding not (Mily his name, but 
also the five thousand solar 
units — ^plus interest — due her. 

OHE WAS a determined 
woman. She let neither dis- 
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tance or moralistic scruples 
stand in her way. I fek a glee- 
ful sort of sympathy for Med- 
soo Blaiter. He would be get- 
ting what was due him once 
Theodora Ellson took control. 

“Ijivestments have a way of 
going sour/’ I said. “Be sure 
you check the receipts and rec- 
ords if that happens.” 

Her screwdriver clicked into 
its magnetized socket above 
the bench and she turned to 
me. Her wide-set gray eyes 
were hot, and there was a smear 
of grease across her nose from 
cheek to cheek. 

“You think he’s a worthless 
scoundrel ju.st as my boss back 
in Utah said, don’t you?” she 
demanded sharply. She blinked, 
wetly, and turned her head. “I 
can’t blame you, though. 

“Sometimes I think so, too,” 
she confessed. 

“We could all three be 
wrong, of course,” I said, “but 
even if you lose everything 
you’re qualified for several 
jobs. Mech technician, astro- 
gator, electronics tech, medical 
aide, pile super and a few doz- 
en others.” 

“I am not sorry I left Utah,” 
she said thoughtfully. “There 
must be some sort of ugliness 


about any position, I suppose. 
So far, I have nothing to com- 
plain about on this ship. Cap- 
tain.” 

Suddenly her mood changed. 
Her back straightened and her 
chin came up. With her 
streaked face and w’orn cover- 
alls, and with her hands de- 
fiantly on her hips she was 
most pathetically unfeminine. 

“Tell me. Captain,” she said, 
“am I so hopelessly ugly that 
no man would ever want me?” 

I laughed. “Theo,” I said, 
“you’re worth a dozen of the 
other kind. You’ve got some- 
thing besides oversized glands 
and a baby face. You’ve got 
brains.” 

“Fine — ^w onderful!” She 
stamped her foot on the deck. 
“But do you think any man 
w'ould ever want to — to see me 
around year after year?” 

“Of course. I mean it sincere- 
ly, girl. You’ll meet some one 
on Sebal, or elsewhere, who’ll 
be lucky enough to marry you.” 

She grinned and headed out 
of the shop with her rep>aired 
control mechanism, .^t the door 
she paused. “I don’t believe a 
word of it,” she admitted, “but 
it sounds real nice.” . 

That was less than twenty 
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hours before we snapp>ed out 
of space drive and dropped on 
cushioning rocket blasts to the 
dusty gray world of Kelso. 

'TTTE MINES of Kelso are 
spo'tted along, and near, the 
thousand mile length of Kelso’s 
equatorial rift. In this vast 
gouge, varying from three to 
six miles in depth and fifteen 
miles in width, a "series of small 
lakes and p>onds provide vege- 
tation and game animals. What- 
ever caused the rift — a glanc- 
ing giant meteorite, a volcanic 
explosion, or a vast trapped 
bubble of gases — it alone made 
Kelso inhabitable. 

We grounded on a mile-wide 
disc of an island — flat, grass- 
less, and less than a hundred 
feet from the mainland ringing 
the lake’s eighty miles of shore- 
line. A causeway of rocks and 
other debris linked us with 
the mainland, and already 
the eight-wheeled beetle-vans, 
sealed and air-conditioned 
against the thin air and dust of 
the upper levels, were growling 
slowly across it. 

There were supplies for twen- 
ty different mines to be 
.checked out and signed for and 
loaded. The Aantarians worked 


with sp>eed and all their strength 
at loading the vans, for I had 
promised them two days plan- 
et leave. .\nd the Lasdians dart- 
ed here and there, directing the 
van drivers and their helpers, 
but doing little actual work 
themselves. We drove ourselves 
for the five hours remaining of 
Kelso’s short eight hours of 
sunlight, and an hour after the 
sudden moonless night fell, all 
cargo was unloaded. 

TTHE CREW left for what- 
ever dubious entertainment 
the bedraggled females from 
their distant home planets 
might afford, plus an oversup- 
ply of their native wines and 
other potent brews. I knew that 
the first week in space would 
see a sore and surly crew, but 
with a two year jump in pros- 
pect I could not refuse them 
liberty. The ship was silent 
again, save for the occasional 
tunk-^unk of the tireless female 
ute’s tools in the workshop. 

My mate and Grisa, as usual, 
had left for the settlement, and 
I was sitting alone with my 
bitterness and loneliness. A 
wife who ignored me, a made 
who despised and hated me, a 
crew of alien humanoids, and 
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a homeless girl who would do 
anything for transportation to 
her worthless lover. The years 
ahead seemed bleaker and 
more useless, as I vicAved them. 

Half asleep though I was, 
sprawled in the broad padded 
seat in the ship’s little lounge, 
I heard the soft shuffle of heel- 
less scuifs along the corridor. 
That it was not Theo, the ute, 
I was positive; from the sounds 
in the workshop she was test- 
ing the ailing repair mech. 

I watched through slitted 
eyes. It was Grisa, soft, full- 
breasted and seductive as ever, 
who came so silently from the 
corridor, with her right hand 
concealed at her side. And be- 
hind her, his usual insolent 
smile wiped away for the mo- 
ment, peered the dark, snaky 
features of Alp>ergen, 

“Sleeping, dear?” whispered 
Grisa softly. 

I made no answer. Apparent- 
ly my silence satisfied her. Now 
her hand came up, a gleaming 
hypKxlermic in it. 

TBERNO! I had no doubt 

about it now. And Alp>ergen 
was allowing Grisa to shoot the 
frozen death into my blood- 
stream. No! The sudden shock 


brought me clarity of mind. It 
was Grisa who controlled the 
two of us. It was her whim to 
destroy me and briefly install 
Alp>ergen in my place. 

In that instant all my desire 
for her was wiped out. 

The needle came down to- 
ward my sprawled leg, hesitat- 
ed at the thickness of my soiled 
coveralls, and came up toward 
my bared forearm. And then I 
twisted away, pulled myself be- 
hind the seat. My left hand 
smashed the hypodermic hold- 
ing arm downward, and it fell 
to the deck. Grisa’s wet paint- 
ed mouth gaped with a sudden 
cry. She tried to manufacture 
a bewitching smile in that brief 
instant, but there was nothing 
to draw from on so brief notice. 

A gun crashed, and the wind 
of a slug cooled my left cheek. 
I saw Grisa’s green eyes widen 
as a sliver of her ear lobe van- 
ished, taking with it a gouge 
of her glistening red hair. 

Without turning, I knew that 
this must be Alpergen. Now, at 
all costs, they must .kill me. 
Somehow, later, it must app>ear 
to be an accident; now the im- 
p)ortant thing was to destroy 
me. 

I dropp>ed behind the seat, 
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dragging Grisa down atop me. 
As a shield she was effective, 
being almost as broad as I; but 
her body could not arrest the 
passage of a heavy bullet should 
Alpergen decide to fire. 

“No, Ralph,” my wife 
gasped. “Too noisy. Use the 
needles.” 

Tiny needles tipped with 
paralyzing crystals would come 
spewing from the weapon Grisa 
named. One of them meant mo- 
mentary helplessness — a dozen 
meant coma and death, unless 
I were treated at once. 

T FLUNG Grisa aside, decid- 
ing to make a dash for the 
oorrridor and weapons of my 
own while he changed his at- 
tack. I knew that one stitching 
sweep across our bodies would 
paralyze us both; aU of the nee- 
dles could not miss. And Grisa, 
desperate, clung to my hip 
pocket. I lunged toward the 
other door. 

The pocket tore free and I 
staggered, only to resume my 
flight. But the needle gun was 
sewing; I heard its hum, and 
spun about and toward the 
weapon. It was too late to es- 
cape the room. My only hope 
now was to reach Alpergen. 


I felt the slight sting of a 
needle along my skull and was 
going down. The paralysis was 
almost instantaneous. 

This was how it was going 
to end, I told myself. I will be 
conscious, but helpless, while 
they decide my fate. Over the 
side, here or in space. And some 
story to cover with the crew. 

We had all forgotten the ute. 
Not that one small woman, 
without any weapons save the 
tools in the shop, could do any- 
thing to save me; the logical 
thing for her to do would be to 
slip out silently and carry word 
to the authorities. 

But Theodora Ellson realized 
that she had another weafK>n, 
and she used it. 

I lay in such a way that I 
saw the doorway to the lounge 
behind Alp>ergen. Suddenly the 
repair mech — bulky and very 
humanoid in shape, despite the 
unrepaired section of pseudo- 
flesh over its right cheek — 
loomed there. Before its mid- 
dle it held a section of spare 
hull plate as a shield. One hand 
gripped the plate and in the 
other was a heavy wrench. 

T«E WRENCH came up. 

Grisa cried oiJt. Alpergen 
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sprang toward us even as the 
wrench fell, and fired his nee- 
dle gun. In a moment he re- 
alized the futility of this and 
discarded it for his automatic. 
But the repair mech had fol- 
lowed. 

Two bullets smashed into the 
heavy plate and ricocheted. The 
wrench swung, battered the gun 
from Alpergen’s fingers, and 
then the repair mech hurled the 
plate flatwise against the mate’s 
body. Alpergen went down, un- 
conscious. .And then the repair 
mech spun about and darted 
into the corridor. 

I heard a shriek of rage and 
fear that cut off abruptly. .Ap- 
parently Grisa had realized 
that Theo Ellson was con- 
trolling the giant robot, and she 
had tried to reach the control 
cubicle. But the ute had an- 
ticipated this. 

The mech dragged a limp 
body, Grisa’s, into the lounge 
and dropped it alongside Al- 
pergen. Then it hunted out the 
automatic and the needle gun. 

“You’ll snap out of it in a 
few minutes. Captain,” the 
rusty voice of the repair mech 
said. “Then you can call the 
police or do whatever you 
please.” 


I tried to answer but all I 
could do was stare my grati- 
tude through watery unblinking 
eyes. 

* 

/^NLY .AFTER ten minutes 
of helplessness did feeling 
return to my legs and arms, 
and finally to my torso. -A 
measure of numbness remained 
but I could get about and 
speak. The mech handed me the 
weapons and stood waiting. 

“Thanks, Theo.” I said, star- 
ing down at the scheming pair. 
“.As of now you are mate and 
astrogator. We’ll pick up an- 
other ute.” 

“What about these two?” 

“.Alpergen gets off without 
arrest, and wdth his pay and 
equipment; a police investiga- 
tion would keep us nere for 
weeks.” 

“.And — your wife?” 

“I’m cured. She’s just anoth- 
er space girl to me now. She 
goes planetside along with .Al- 
pergen — plus all her gear, in- 
cluding eduha pods.” 

The repair mech turned 
away, picked up the metal 
plate, and left the lounge. .And 
a moment later, freed of her 
mentr.ol helmet and her control 
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of the niech, Theodora Ellson 
rejoined me. 

“I’ll get their bags packed,” 
she said. 

Alpergen was struggling back 
toward awareness, groaning and 
muttering, and Grisa was con- 
scious, but silent. I handed the 
needle gun to Theo. 

“I’m dumping them both out 
the lock right now.” I told her. 
“Maybe the ship will smell bet- 
ter then.” 

Theo smiled her appreciation 
as she swung the narrow-snout- 
ed weapon about in her com- 
petent small hand. I dragged 
Alpergen outside first, not car- 
ing too much when his body 
bumped into furnishings and 
bulkheads enroute. And then I 
carried Grisa, kicking and 
screeching obscenely, after him 
and closed the outer locks. 

“Now/’ Theo said, “I will 
pack their gear.” 

“And I’ll help you,” I said. 

The ship did smell better, I 
realized, and I saw more clear- 
ly and heard better. It was as 
though a sodden curtain of 
smog had rolled back from my 
brain — a cloud that had smoth- 
ered me for all the months 
Grisa had been my wife. I felt 
alive again despite the linger- 


ing numbness throughout my 
body. 

'T'HERE WAS one more little 
incident before the Khan 
blasted __off for its touchdown 
on two year distant Sebal. A 
passenger liner had suffered a 
blow-up when its main pile’s 
controls malfunctioned, and its 
passengers had escaped to 
Kelso. In the years ensuing 
most of them had found trans- 
portation to their destination — ■ 
distant Sebal! Only five of 
them, three men and two wom- 
en, remained. 

With my mate and my wife 
gone, I had room for five pas- 
sengers and so they came 
aboard. One of their names 
sounded familiar. He was a 
handsome, blond giant of a 
man, and very attentive to one 
of the middle-aged women of 
the party — the wealthy widow 
of a mine owner killed in the 
space disaster. His name was 
Blaiter. 

So it was that I sent for Theo 
and they met in the chart room 
away from the rest of his party. 
I started to leave them but 
Theo grasped my sleeve. And 
Blaiter gasped as he saw who 
my mate was. 
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“Wait,” she said, “tibis will 
be brief.” 

“Theo!” Blaiter gulped out. 
“Mow’d you get out here?” 

“I came out to join you, 
Medson,” she said, “on Sebal.” 

“But— I didn’t... You 
didn’t know anything about 
space. You couldn’t sign on a 
ship.” 

“Oh that was simple.” She 
laughed off-key and loudly. “I 
signed on as a utility hand. It 
wasn’t bad; I learned a lot 
from the crew and the of- 
ficers.” 

A series of expressions — dis- 
gust, anxiety, and sudden re- 
lief are what I ticketed them, 
flowed over his handsome fair 
features. 

“Well,” he said, and again, 
“well! That ends all thought of 
marriage of course. Why you’re 
no better than a street walker, 
Theo ! All those men ...” 

I started to say something, 
but Theo shook her head. “You 
mean you won’t... even after 
you promised, Medson?” she 
demanded, her face hidden in 
her hands. 

“I couldn’t — even If I could 
forgive your actions. You see 
I was marooned here, penniless. 
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So I married a wealthy woman 
— Mrs. Holson.” 

'^HEO’S HANDS came away 
from her face and I was 
surprised to see that she was 
laughing; Then her features so- 
bered. “Then you can hand over 
the five thousand units, Med- 
son. You won’t be needing them 
for us.” 

Blaiter paled and started to 
protest. I watched him going 
through his pockets. His total 
assets were slightly over three 
thousand units. Then I took a 
hand. 

“We need another utility 
hand aboard, Blaiter,” I said. 
“I can sign you on, your wages 
to go to the mate.” 

“No — no! I’ll get the money 
from Clara. Just wait-a little 
while.” 

Blaiter turni^d and hurried 
away down the corridor. I took 
Theo’s arm. “Why didn’t you 
tell the truth about being 
aboard an alien ship like this — 
that the crew considers you as 
sexually desirable as an Earth- 
man considers a female gorilla 
or chimp?” 

Theo grinned impishly. “You 
forgot to mention that ■ fact to 
me when I signed on, too, Cap- 
'\Turn To Page 116] 
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Zeke was the latest type of 
android, and he’d do what 
Helen wanted him to do, be- 
cause she knew how to get 
around his built-in inhibi- 
tions . . . 


SIINIPLY must 
Y/V/ be going, dear. So 
nice of you to have 
us.” Mrs. Snelley led the way, 
rising from her relaxor chair, 
and the others of the visiting 
group of ladies followed ex- 
hibiting various stages of un- 
willingness. 

Finally. Couldn’t they see 
how nervous she was? How 
they bored her? 

“It is so glorious coming 
here. The house, the at- 
mosphere, Zeke. Everything so 
out of ordinary.” Cassi glanced 
around the voluptuous room en- 
viously. “How I’d love to be an 
Intellectual, too.” 

“Hah! And be stuck with 
one man -all your life? And 
have ten children? Not for me.” 
Mrs. Snelley was a tall, thin 
woman nearing forty; now she 
apologized swiftly to their 
hostess, “Oh, not that it doesn’t 
suit you, Helen. It does. You 
look better each year. Five 
children by now, isn’t it? You 
, certainly don’t show it. But for 
me to have to be married to the 
same man for twenty years is 
positively inconceivable.” 

“Can you think of any oth- 
er way to build up the race?” 
Cassi asked indignantly. “They 
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say before this plan was worked 
out that the brains of pveople 
were just vanishing.” 

“It isn’t as if an Intellectual 
can’t have. .. friends, but that 
sort of thing doesn’t take the 
place of a good solid marriage 
— even if it does last only a few 
months.” Mrs. Snelley patted 
Helen’s hand with malicious 
sympathy and asked sweetly, 
“By the way, where is that pilot 
who has been so very attentive 
recently?” 

“Oh, really! He’s not even a 
friend; an acquaintance is more 
like it. By now he’s getting 
ready for the Mars run.” Helen 
shrugged off the hand still on 
her own. “I’m glad he’s gone. 
He was beginning to tire me.” 

“Oh.” Disappointment was 
evident on several of their 
faces. “We all thought that this 
time someone might stay 
around for awhile — until your 
time comes up again, anyway. 
Next month, isn’t it?” 

“Would twins count as one 
or two of, the times?” 

'T'HEY COULD talk about 
that for hours. Why didn’t 
they leave? Why must women 
say they are leaving and stay 


talking in the foyer? And why 
had she ever started such in- 
ane gatherings in the first 
place? She was an Intellectual 
amidst mechanics and techni- 
cians. She had said she- needed 
the stimulus of talking to other 
women, and there were so few 
in the Intellectuals that she 
honestly cared about. Stimulus! 

“By the way, is the latest 
book film nearly ready yet? 
I’m dying to see it.” The speak- 
er was the youngest of the lot, 
her figure swollen with the first 
of the two children allotted to 
her. She motioned Zeke to help 
her with her cape. 

“Almost finished. Another 
week or so ought to see it 
done,” Helen answered. 

As usual she was reluctant to 
discuss an unfinished work. 
And as usual they pressed for 
details. She was all but pushing 
them out ... 

“How exciting!” 

“Is it another historical ro- 
mance?” 

“When do you get th^ chance 
to do your research? They tell 
me that you are as good as an 
historian.” 

. “Is it true that Zeke helps 
you with the research?” 
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“Zeke is absolutely indis- 
pensible to me.” She flashed a 
quick smile toward the en- 
trance, where Zeke stood pa- 
tiently holding another wrap. 
“He scans the film strips of the 
p>eriod I want and when I need 
a bit of additional information, 
he has it immediately.” 

She never failed to give Zeke 
credit for his part. Of course, 
the plots and characters were 
hers — but on the other hand, 
they never changed materially 
from that first book she had 
produced on learning that she 
had been classed an Intellectu- 
al. The idiots never noticed 
such a minor detail, however. 

Helen’s books all followed 
the same general p>attern: boy 
meets girl; girl belongs to a 
king or general or president, or 
someone equally important; 
boy kills off comp>etition by his 
oiwn efforts and wins girl. 
Whether it was in the days of 
the great wars — or even stretch- 
ing the imagination to near 
breaking, and going past the 
wars in history — 'the plot re- 
mained unchanged. The last 
chapter always described in de- 
tail the girl falling into the 
arms of the perspiring boy — 
usually stepping over the body 


of the villain to get to that par- 
ticular sp>ot. 

They were always best sell- 
ers. All women dreamed of be- 
ing so won and dominated; even 
as they tossed their men aside, 
they longed to be taken by 
force. Helen dramatized it, put 
it in words and acts for them 
and they adored it and her, 
their own Intellectual. Who 
else among them had enough 
imagination to create such 
searing drama? 

■\^RS. SNELLEY accepted 
her cape from Zeke and 
said with an elegant casualness, 
“We’re to get a new android 
next month. Class T.” 

There were squeals from the 
girls. 

“How marvelous. It will be 
able to go shopping. T’s are 
very advanced.” 

“And it will make a fourth 
at bridge, won’t it?” 

“No, I think that Starts with 
W. But T’s are good.” 

“Not like Zeke, of course, 
but so much better than my O 
type, which can’t even turn on 
the teleview properly. I do wish 
I could find a single doctor or 
lawyer so I could get a higher 
type.” The pregnant girl pout- 
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ed looking enviously at her 
more fortunate companion. 

“.\fter your figure is back, 
you probably will; it takes 
time.” 

They all had their capes fi- 
nally and were on their w’ay 
toward the transit belt that 
would take them to their re- 
spective homes. 

Helen didn’t wait for Zeke 
to tidy and leave the room be- 
fore she made her call to the 
space port. 

He' heard, and she knew it, 
but she didn’t care — ZKL- 
19379 was a thing, a man made 
thing. If he listened, what dif- 
ference could it make? He was 
hers to dictate to,- to rely bn 
for information, to finish her 
manuscripts for her, to take the 
place of a houseful of human 
servants. 

“Hello, darling. . .1 had to 
see you again before you 
left... But I told you. I’ll 
think of a way. . . Promise me 
j’ou’ll come back... Thanks, 
dearest. When you return from 
Mars, I’ll be free — it’s an 
oath.” She w’atched his face 
fade from view as if someone 
vrere adding layers and layers 
of gauze between them, until 
■finally he was gone. 


^EKE .\SKED the sculptor 
husband if he had any 
preference for dinner that .eve- 
ning, or any errands to be 
done. He ty^ped the morning’s 
dictation from his memory re- 
lay circuit, erasing it as the 
words appeared on the paper. 
The words were gone, but the 
mood of them, the tone of them, 
the basic meaning of them was 
forever a part of him once she 
spoke them aloud. The memory 
circuit was blanked however, 
ready for the next morning’s 
work. He prepared the pre- 
liminaries for the dinner and 
then left on some errands, his 
marked forehead making peo- 
ple on the belt nudge one an- 
other and point him out. Z 
types were rare. Their very 
markings made them eligible to 
enter, without question w’her- 
ever they were sent. Everyone 
knew that they were the 
epitome of man’s creative abili- 
ty — and, as such, incapable of 
doing wro'ng. 

From her bedroom window, 
Helen watched Zeke advance 
to call her husband to dinner. 
The statue he was doing was 
of the twenty-fifth World Pres- 
ident. A. massive thing in beau- 
tiful Florentine marble, black 
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streaked with red and grey, it 
towered over the puny head of 
its creator. The best work of 
the world’s finest artist. 

Her manner when she had 
first approached Zeke with the 
problem had been oblique. No 
direct order or request. A hint. 
If the statue fell, it would sure- 
ly kill the man working so con- 
centratedly on it. He would be 
unaware of footsteps, would be 
so completely immersed in what 
be was doing that he wouldn’t 
know anything until it hit. Nat- 
urally she couldn’t do such a 
thing. The law would be swift, 
and she would go to the hos- 
pital. Afterward she would be 
among the lowliest. No, she 
couldn’t possibly do such a 
thing. But then, it was foolish 
even to surmise on it, because 
who could imagine what kind 
of strength it would take to 
topple such a heavy object any- 
way. 

But he made life so hellish 
for her. Had always done so in 
their ten years of marriage. 
Zeke knew; he had seen and 
heard. Always scolding her, and 
deriding fier friends, and re- 
fusing to have anything to do 
with her until it was time for 
her to conceive again. She 


worked hard; she deserved a 
slight measure of happiness 
from life. 

Then the look of incredu- 
lous shock had passed her 
features. She was sorry. Zeke 
must forget it; she had gotten 
in the habit of thinking of him 
as a person. It had been wrong 
to name him in the first place. 
Everyone had been startled by 
it, and had warned her not to 
do it, but she had — ^and now 
she saw that they had been 
right. He wasn’t a person to 
whom one should tell one’s in- 
nermost thoughts. 

CHE WATCHED avidly as 
Zeke paused, the statue 
hiding him from the sight of 
her husband. Zeke was strong 
— stronger even than the men 
who had put him together. His 
muscles were thin steel and ny- 
lon interwoven. He put one 
shoulder against the statue and 
almost in slow-nnotion tridi- 
mensional fashion it began to 
fall, gathering momentum until 
the crash it made when it hit 
shook the house and the wom- 
an gazing out. 

For a while, the finality of 
it stunned her; then the thought 
of new freedom gained control. 
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She called the spaceport, hop- 
ing that the Martian liner had 
not departed yet. 

The reply was like a physical 
blow, and k seemed as , if some- 
one else were talking and she 
was listening to someone ask 
if there were any survivors. A 
useless question — there never 
were when it happened a take- 
off. Helen turned off the 
android at the other end, dully, 
and raised her face from her 
hands only w^hen she heard 
Zeke return. 

Zeke knew her books, and he 
couldn’t be expected to discern 
between fact and fiction. He 


knew that a woman always 
loved the one who could van- 
quish her enemies for her — 
who freed her from bondage to 
a nran she detested. That was 
why she hadn’t had to com- 
mand him to. . . 

But there had been two of 
them, and Zeke had done more 
than tumble the statue; he had 
fixed the ship. He would expect 
her to be grateful, to melt into 
his arms and forever after find 
the bliss she had always 
sought. To the victor. . . 

The Z on his forehead glowed 
softly as he advanced, steel 
arms outstretched . . . 



The state demanded that all who flouted the genetic law be 
publicly tried and disgraced. Then Van, state prosecutor, met a 
girl named Rhea, and knew forbidden desires that made the two 
of them 
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It all started when the 
Dingle gronked his 
fwiddly . . . 


I T’S FUNNY, but when you 
adopt a cat, ten times out 
of ten it turns out to be a 
female. Take Herman. I came 
into work in the height of the 
trading season one spring, up 
to here in things to do, and I 
found this cat asleep in my bot- 
tom drawer. The cat stretched 
and purred a little and then 
climbed out of the drawer and 
began rubbing its back against 
my ankle. Herbie Witkers, who 
has the desk next to mine, was 
watching. Herbie has a cat of 
his own, and I guess he knows 
all about cats. 

“Gee, Willie,” he said. 
“Looks like he likes you. Why 
don’t you take him home?” 

“I dunno, Herbie. I don’t 
know if I should ...” 

The cat was twisting itself 
around my feet, rolling and 
batting at my trouser legs. We 
fixed up a piece of paper and 
a string for it to play with and 
got it to take a little milk. 
None of us got much done that 
morning. Herbie seemed almost 
happier than I was when I de- 
cided to take the kitten home. 

That morning, I dubbed the 
cat Herman and became the 
father of one. About a year 
later the cat’s name was Her- 
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mione, and I was the father of 
seven. Later, k was sixteen, 
and th«i. . .well, . you know 
cats. 

By that time, I had to park 
my Jumper-X in the street. 
There just wasn’t room for it. 
It got so I was afraid to go 
into my garage, because there 
would be a seething mass of 
cats, mrowling and carrying on 
and pretending to be glad to 
see me. From the first, I was 
pretty sure they were all fak- 
ers. When I tried to pet some 
of them, or went “Awwwwww, 
puddy, awwww...” the only 
one in the whole mob to come 
over and rub agains't me was 
good old Hermione. Pretty 
soon I realized I had a bunch 
of freeloaders on my hands. 
Besides, the whole place was 
beginning to smell Hke a ‘Mar- 
tian moo ft corral. I decided to 
do something about it. 

TF YOU know cats, you know 

how hard it is to give them 
away. The first cat you get is 
always nice, but ten times out 
of ten its kittens are scruffy 
ingrates that seem to stick 
around home like an Arcturan 
aaantaaan waiting for its mate. 
I tried taking a few to the 


trading post with me, but it 
turned out Herbie had been 
there before me. He’d given 
kittens to everybody in the 
office and all the ground crew, 
and half the extra-Ts who 
brought in goods from other 
planets. When I asked him if 
he’d be interested in some of 
the batch I had at home, he 
just laughed. 

I learned a lot about kittens 
in the next few days. I learned 
that when you’re talking to a 
prospective taker, you always 
refer to the kitten as he. I 
learned that almost every 
neighborhood kid will use up 
one or two kittens a year, and 
that you have to give the kid 
the cat when his parents aren’t 
home. If you’re smart, you wait 
till they’re out of town. I 
learned that, after you’ve 
dumped the first ten or twelve, 
you’ve reached saturation point 
and, mortality rate notwith- 
standing, it’s nothing but pud- 
dies for you from then on in. 

That’s why I was so glad to 
see the Dingles. If you haven’t 
heard of the Dingles, it must 
be because you don’t own a 
cat. The Dingles are the Lord’s 
gift to humanity. 

I think I was the first Elarth 
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person to meet one. I can’t tell 
you who they are, or where 
they came from; the Phyletic 
Intake Bureau can’t tell you 
either, arid they spent two 
years trying to trace them. The 
talk now is that they came 
from another galaxy altogeth- 
er; their ships are like nothing 
we’ve ever seen before. 

When the first Dingle came, 
I was all alone in the trading 
post. Except for Hermione. I 
like to work in the office alone, 
and any day you stay after 
four o’clock, you’re bound to 
be alone. Government offices 
are that way — e verybody 
shoves off as soon as the 
whistle blows. Anyway, I like 
the silence, and I thought Her- 
mione might like a little peace 
and quiet away from her brood 
(there were about a hundred 
of them in the garage at that 
point), so I had her tucked in 
the bottom drawer where I’d 
first found her. I was working 
away on nothing in particular, 
and Hermione was snoozing 
when the first Dingle came in. 

T_TE LOOKED Just like those 
pictures of flying saucer 
men they used to have in comic 
magazines. He was green all 
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over, and his head and his ears 
came to points; he had round 
pie-eyes and no mouth to speak 
of. I’ll never understand how 
his ship got in through the 
scanner network. He leaned 
across my desk and his eyes 
rolled a little. He said: 
“Oooooooodely? Ooocx)ooode- 
ly?” 

To tell you the truth, he 
made me feel pretty crawly, 
but I stood up and tried to look 
as dignified as I could. “I 
represent the E.B.T. — the 
Earth Board of Trade,” I said. 
“Welcome to our planet. Have 
you b^en formally admitted? I 
haven’t seen your picture in 
the Regi.stry office. . .” 

He straightened up and 
banged one feeler across his 
chest. “Ooooooodely ? Ooooooo- 
dely?” 

“I beg your pardon ...” I 
gave him the same routine 
again'. I speak about twenty- 
eight dialects, and they cover 
most of the galaxy, but I’d nev- 
er heard anything like this. 

“Ooooooodely?” 

I felt creepier and creepier. 
“I’m sorry, I. ; . ” 

Then he gronked his Twid- 
dly and everything was all 
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right. He was talking perfect- 
ly good English, and he was 
the sweetest thing I’d ever 
seen. One minute he was bub- 
bling at me and I was ready 
to start clawing at the wall; 
the next he gronked his Twid- 
dly and suddenly he was talk- 
ing in an Oxford accent and I 
loved the guy. 

A Twiddly is like nothing 
you’ve ever seen. It’s some- 
thing that all Dingles have, 
and it turns out they can’t 
even talk to each other about 
k. The closest analogy I can 
draw is the Con-Tax Trans- 
lator— that heavy wire shebang 
our star-crewmen use to talk 
to extra-Ts; but a man wear- 
ing a Translator can never for- 
get that five pounds of ma- 
chinery he has on his back, 
while gronking your Twiddly 
seems to be as natural as tak- 
ing a deep breath. 

A FTER this Dingle gronked 
his Twiddly, we had a 
nice talk. He said something 
sad about trying to get used to 
being without it, but I brought 
out a bottle I keep in a drawer 
marked “Classified” and he 
forgot all about it and cheered 
right up. Things probably 


would have been stiff and of- 
ficial if he’d come during the 
business day; but as it was, we 
sat and talked about this and 
that as cheerful as old friends 
on a picnic. I didn’t even feel 
guilty about not calling the In- 
take office because this Dingle 
was so charming. 

He was just on a friendly 
visit, he said; he was sightsee- 
ing in the Galaxy, and he’d de- 
cided to drop in on us. He was 
getting ready to go when Her- 
mione uncoiled, oozed out of 
the drawer and began playing 
around his bottom feelers. 
When he saw her, he got down 
on his hands and knees with 
her and forgot all about leav- 
ing. 

He offered me twenty-eight 
million granna for Hermione. 
It’s funny, but you get at- 
tached to cats. Even if Her- 
mione did betray me to the 
tune of some hundred kittens 
and grandkittens, I loved her, 
and I wasn’t going to let her 
go. But if he wanted some of 
her kittens — or her kittens’ 
kittens — or her kittens’ kittens’ 
kitten ... I told him about the 
batch I had at home. 

“You mean there are more? 
Are there many more like this 
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on your planet?” He was as 
happy as Herbie had been the 
day I took Hermione home. 

“Well, they aren’t exactly 
like her,” I told him. “I mean 
— there are black ones and 
brown ones and spotted ones 
and striped ones, and I’ve got 
this really cute gray one...” 

“But they are all made on 
this same plan — four legs, ears, 
tail, whiskers. . .” He was get- 
ting pretty excited. 

“Sure.” I started thinking 
about getting my garage aired 
out, and being able to put my 
Jump>er-X in it again. “And 
you can have as many of them 
as you want. Come along with 
me.” 

We went to my place, and 
the Dingle put this sort of 
transparent, spider-webby net 
around all the cats but Her- 
mione, and took them back to 
his ship. 

“The people of my planet 
will be grateful to you for- 
ever,” he said, as he tucked the 
last cat in and blasted off. 

E W.^S BACK the next 
day, with twenty more 
Dingles and a ship the size of 
a city block. The Dingles were 
as charming as could be (after 
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they gronked their Twiddlys) 
and said they couldn’t get 
enough cats. They offered to 
pay any amount of granna we 
asked, and were amazed that 
we’d let the cats go for free. 
Even the government pushed 
through an okay on the export 
when they found out that the 
cats were all the Dingles want- 
ed to take. You couldn’t say no 
to a Dingle. 

I will admit we had a little 
fuss from the SPCA at first, 
but when we assured them that 
the Dingles wanted the cats 
for pets (what else could they 
want them for? Dingles are 
herbivirous), they said some- 
thing about the whole thing’s 
being a boon to catdOm, and 
brought over a whole bunch 
from their Animal Shelter and 
Resort. The word spread fast, 
and pretty soon every cat-own- 
er on the sphere was shipping 
in a batch of kittens. I will say 
this for us cat-ov.?ners — we 
were loyal enough to keep the 
cats we’d started out with — ^it 
was the offspring we wanted to 
send. It was a cinch I wasn’t 
going to part with Hermione, 
but I sure was glad to get rid 
of those kits. 

Opera,tion Catlift was some- 
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thing to behold. Thousands of 
people came to the Spacedome 
and waved banners and 
cheered as loading began. Tab- 
bies, Toms, cats, kits, Maltese, 
Persian and Siamese, calicos, 
Manx, tigers, angoras, alleys, 
rank on rank they came, seeth- 
ing down the shute and up the 
ramp into the Dingles’ ship, 
carrying on and caterwauling 
as if the Judgement Day had 
come. It was magnificent. The 
band played and there were 
speeches before the airlocks 
closed, and the Dingles prom- 
ised us they’d be back next 
year, anxious for another 
batch. 

“You have done a generous 
thing for all of Dingledom,” 
one of the Dingles said. Then 
he bowed Two or three times 
and slammed the lock. When 
the ship blasted off the crowd 
went wild. 

Well, we all sang and danced 
for a while and then I took 
Hermione home, and nobody 
saw another Dingle until six 
months later. 

T WAS IN the office working 

late again, when the original 
• Dingle I’d met came in. He 


gronked his Twiddly and we 
talked. 

‘T came to thank you for 
Earth’s magnificent gift to us,” 
he said. “If it hadn’t been 
for you — words cannot ex- 
press ...” 

Suddenly my back hair stiff- 
ened. “W'hat are you doing?” 
I asked. He was gripping some- 
thing familiar in his feeler. 

“I’m merely gronking my 
Twiddly, Earth friend. You 
have seen me do it many 
times.” 

“Yeah, but isn’t that a new 
type of — gronker you’re us- 
ing?” 

He flushed a deeper green 
and admitted it was. “You see, 
your gift to us has done us 
immeasurable good. Our native 
kora plant, which has supplied 
the Dingles with stylos — ^what 
you call gronkers — for genera- 
tions, has become extinct. Our 
race faced the same fate if we 
were left without stylos, for we 
could not communicate. Your 
magnificent gift to us has sup- 
plied the race with enough 
slylo material to last as long 
as we have life, and we are 
eternally grateful.” 

I got a little more curious. 
“Well, what do you do with — 
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the rest of our gift, after you 
use this part of them for gronk- 
ers?” 

“Oh,” he dug his feeler into 
the carpet and avoided my 
eyes. “We throw them away. 
Again, friend, I only wanted to 
say thank you. We will be back 
in six months, at which time 
We hope to pick up another 
load. Thank you, thank 
you ...” He started backing 
toward the door. I had to stop 
him. 

“Uh— Dingle.” 

“Yes, Earth friend?” He 
gronked his twiddly again so 
he could talk to me, and I 
winced. 

“Something I oughta tell 
you. Look, some of your other 
Earth friends might not be just 
like me. They might not un- 
derstand the special way you 
use that — gift we gave you.” 

T_rE FADED from green to 
chartreuse. “Ooooodely?” 

“Yeah,” I said. “Sad but 
true. Not everybody would un- 
derstand. So, pal ...” 

“Oooooodely?” 

“Keep it under your hat, 
huh? And keep those new 
gronkers of yours out of sight.” 

“For you. Earth friend, any- 


thing.” Self-consciously, he 
slid his new gronker up his 
sleeve, and slipped it out again 
so that just the tips were 
showing. “Ooooodely?” 

“That’s fine,” I said. 

“Thank you, thank you, 
kind one.” The little guy was 
bowing and scraping all over. 
“Thank you, thank you ...” he 
stopped gronking his Twiddly. 
“Thank you. . .ooooooodely?” 
He backed out the door. 

So there you are. The Din- 
gles are great cat fanciers all 
right. They fancy the whiskers, 
and once they’ve pulled them 
out, they throw the rest of the 
cat away. What would happen 
if the world found out? 

If I know the SPC.\, the 
Catlift exports would stop. 
None of those pet philanthro- 
pists are going to stand for the 
Dingles’ pulling our cats’ 
whiskers that way. knA throw- 
ing them away — I can imagine. 
Yes, if they find out, that’ll be 
the end of Operation Catlift 
and we’ll be back where we 
started, with rafts and droves 
of kittens and no place for a 
man to park his Jumper-X. 

Sure it’s cruel to debeard 
those cats, but five’ll get you 
ten the,, cats the D’r^les think 
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they’ve thrown away are thriv- 
ing somewhere on Dingelian 
wastes. 

Besides, Hermione has just 
presented me with another lit- 
ter, and they’re milling and 
seething in the back yard. 

So what if they hurt the pud- 
dies an iddy . biddy bit. 
Aw WWW. . . 

I’ll never tell. 

Only one thing. There’s 
been more than the., usual moil- 
ing and milling in our neigh- 
borhood of late, with kits and 


cats, who are loners at heart, 
getting together for conferences 
and choruses and caterwauls, 
If I didn’t know better, I’d sus- 
pect that they’d guessed about 
the Dingles and were planning 
some sort of direct action. If 
they found out for sure that 
I’m the guy who’s keeping 
Opyeration Catlift going, I’d be 
in for real trouble. 

And I think Hermione’s on 
to me. 

★ 



Which Side Are YOU On? 


"I like your new style cover very much. As 
far as I am concerne'd, it has both dignity 
and eye appeal. I think it’s very striking 
and hope to see more of the same idea.” 


"Don’t like your new cover. No eye appeal 
to me. I almost passed it over on the 
stand because it looked like something 
else. No like." 


Many readers have written in, voting for or against the new-style 
cover. Have •jou registered your feelings? If you have not, write 
tts a letter or postal card, or send in a voting coupon today — your 
votes count! 


weapon 

master 

by A. L. Caramine 

The colonists wanted the 
shiny new weapons, and it 
looked like a good deal, 
trading in all their old ones 
as a down payment... 


HE LITTLE ship 
screamed down from 
the sky and passed rap- 
idly over the bright pastel roofs 
of the village. It banked sharf>- 
ly, and retraced its route, head- 
ing for the small spaceport two 
miles away. With the ease of 
long experience, the pilot 
abruptlj? stood his ship on its 
tail and set it down in the 
center of the black blossom 
scoured cleaned by its own fire. 

The ship seemed to quiver 
like a tuning fork as it struck 
ground; certainly the scars and 
deep pocks that nearly obliter- 
ated its original finish danced 
briefly in the eyes of the port 
watch. The gangling teen-ager 
stuck with the detested chore 
hurried from his cubbyhole of- 
fice to meet the new arrival; 
visitors w'ere few and far. be- 
tween on outlying w'orlds such 
as this.' Outside of the bi- 
monthly trade ship, there 
hadn’t been more than three 
strangers 'in the equal number 
of Earth-years the colony had 
been established. 

The lock eased open with 
that infuriating slowmess of be- 
ing atmosphere-bound. Out- 
ward pressure being equal with 
inward, the tiny worm-driven 
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motor had to do the job all by 
itself. The boy waited impa- 
tiently, scuffing his feet on the 
discolored tarmac, but finally 
it was open enough to permit 
the appearance of a head. 

And a most improbable head 
at that. Large saucer ears stuck 
straight out from a head that 
apparently been run through a 
very fine meat chopper and re- 
paired by being drawn through 
a cold rolling mill. As if that 
weren’t enough to p>ermanently 
ruin any vestiges of beauty, 
buck teeth seemed to stick al- 
most straight out. The whole 
mess was crowned by a very 
few straggly colorless strands, 
half-heartedly laid across his 
scalp. 

The boy gulped, feeling his 
adam’s apple surge up and 
down against the collar of his 
t-shirt. “Huh . . . Hi, Mister,” 
he said, making an effort to be 
cheerful. 

“Howdy, boy,” grinned back 
the apparition. “Hear you’re 
plannin’ to have yourselves a 
little war hereabouts.” 

•yHE M A Y O R inwardly 
shuddered everytime he 
looked at the visitor’s face. The 
rest of his body seemed fairly 


normal, but then he had not 
revealed it, so the Mayor didn’t 
want to take any chances of 
putting bis foot into his mouth. 
A wise man for such a small 
colony. 

“Just what is your business 
with us, Mr. Jackman?” he 
asked, offering a bowl of the 
citrus fruit that was the main 
support of the colony. It was 
declined with a wave. 

“Got something to sell you, 
Mr. Mayor,” the visitor said, 
sip)pin!g at the virulent native 
wine. He smacked his lip>s in 
appreciation, and held his glass 
out for a refill. The Mayor p>er- 
formed the amenities of hos- 
pitality. 

“What?” 

“Hear you’re havin’ a little 
trouble with your next door 
neighbors,” he said by way of 
reply. His p>ale eyes p)eered my- 
opically towards the Ma5wr. 
“Kinda thought I might be able 
to help some.” 

“It’s true that there has been 
trouble,” admitted the Mayor, 
cautiously. “They’ve been 
pKjachiing on our contracts, and 
so far we haven’t been able to 
make them stop.” 

“Dealin’s like that make a 
man mighty mad,” said Jack- 
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man. “Sometimes can even 
make him shootin’ mad.” 

“Perhaps. But you haven’t 
answered my question; what 
are you selling?” 

“Weapons, Mr. Mayor.” He 
held out his glass again. The 
p>otent alcohol seemed to have 
little effect on his system, as 
he was drinking it almost like 
water. Already, he had con- 
sumed over three times as much 
as the Mayor, and the latter 
was very definitely beginning 
to feel the effects. 

GOT ME the finest line 
of personnel weafx>ns and 
field artillery in this entire sec- 
tion of the galaxy,” continued 
Jackman. “My family’s been in 
the business hundreds of years 
— my ten-times Great Grandad 
was a gunsmith back on Old 
America, in the days of the 
westward expansion. Fight any 
kinda war with my stuff, big 
or little.” 

“You can’t be carrying any- 
thing like that in that little 
ship,” said the Mayor, incredu- 
lously. 

“Got samples of the more- 
portable stuff,” he answered. 
“You decide you want to buy. 
I’ll have two warehouse ships 


here in three days at the out- 
side. Got ’em cruisin’ this sec- 
tor right now, waitin’ my call.” 

“I see.” The Mayor leaned 
back in his chair and crossed 
his hands on his over-obvious 
paunch, his eyebrows raising as 
his forehead furrowed with con- 
centration. Several moments of 
silence followed, during which 
Jackman refilled his glass 
twice. At last the Mayor spoke 
again. 

“Our world of Newcastle is 
not overly rich, Mr. Jackman,” 
he said. “I think I can safely 
say that the Council would most 
definitely be interested in pur- 
chasing some of your weapons. 
But enough to equip an 
army. . .?” He .shook his head. 
“I don’t know where the mon- 
ey* would come from.” 

“How many people you got 
here, Mr. Mayor?” asked Jack- 
man. “Mebbe twenty, thirty 
thousand?” 

“Slightly over twenty-seven 
thousand at the annual cen- 
sus,” he replied. “Why?” 

“Then you must have some- 
thin’ like six, eight thousand 
producing adult males, right?” 

“Something like that; I don’t 
recall the .exact figures. Just 
what are you getting at, Mr. 
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Jackman?” He leaned forward 
and placed his elbows on the 
table, steepling his fingers. 

a^^ORLDS like this, based 
on a farm economy, 
usually have seventy or eighty 
percent of the producing popu- 
lation employed in the basic in- 
dustry — in your case, as farm- 
ers. Now farmers, the galaxy 
over, are a hard-workin’ breed 
of men. When they relax, they 
usually do it in the environ- 
ment they know best, namely 
outdoors. The two most popu- 
lar relaxations are fishin’ and 
huntin’. Do you follow me?” 

“I’m not sure,” said the 
Mayor, slowly. “If you mean 
that most of our men already 
have weapons, I suppose you’re 
right. I have a Marlin .004 nee- 
dle rifle myself. But we can’t 
wage war with hunting weap- 
ons! We need cannon, anti-per- 
sonnel atomics and the like. 
Besides, Jordan’s Delight — the 
colony we are fighting — is just 
as well armed as we, so we’re 
more or less at a stalemate.” 

“That’s where I come in. I’ll 
sell you the new stuff.” He 
leaned back and grinned, his 
teeth looking ridiculously like 
an open trapdoor. 


“But I’ve already said we 
don’t have enough money...” 

“Hell’s bells, man, ain’t you 
got any sense?” The Mayor 
sniffed audibly, but Jackman 
ignored him. “Trade your small 
stuff in!” « 

■ “Trade...?” 

“Sure. They’ll easy cpver the 
down payment on the new 
stuff; and for the rest. I’ll ac- 
cept your contract for ten per- 
cent of your credits with which- 
ever of ■ the banks you use, to 
run for a period of years suf- 
ficient to pay off the remain- 
ing cost. What better deal could 
you get?” 

“I. . . I don’t know. I’ll have 
to call a special session of the 
Council.” 

“Fine!” Jackman stood up 
and stretched. “You want dem- 
onstrations, come on out to the 
spacepyort in the mornin’.” He 
held out his hand. “I think 
we’re gonna be able to do busi- 
ness, Mr. Mayor.” 

'^HE LAST load of traded-in 
weapyons swung up in the 
cargo hoist and disappyeared 
into the gaping maw of the 
cargo ship. A moment later, the 
giant loading doors swung shut, 
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and towering giant shivered 
with the pre-take-off check. 

Jackman held out his hand 
to the Mayor and the half a 
dozen members of the ruling 
council in turn, shaking each 
one vigorously. He grinned 
widely, and his face suddenly 
didn’t seem so repulsive any- 
more. 

“Thank you, Mr. Jackman,” 
said the Mayor. “More than 
we can ever say, we thank you. 
If it hadn’t been for you, those 
criminals on Jordan’s Delight 
might have driven us to the 
verge of bankruptcy.” 

“Well, thanks yourself, Mr. 
Mayor,” he said. “I owe you 
more than you owe me, even if 
those figures on my contract 
don’t make you think so at the 
present.” He patted his breast 
pocket, from which the gleam 
of official papers shyly peeped. 
“After all, I’m a business man, 
and I can’t exist without people 
like you for customers.” 

at the far end of the 
tarmac, a thousand yards 
away, a man used his crowbar 
to open one of the long stacks 
of cases. Reverently, he lifted 
out one of the gleaming atomic 
rifles. Carefully, he inserted an 


energy source in the weapon’s 
magazine, being doubly sure 
that it was locked in place. He 
hefted it for a moment, mar- 
velling at the perfection of his 
balance. Then, with the careful 
ease of an accomplished hunt- 
er, he lifted the butt to his 
shoulder and sighted towards a 
distant tree. 

“Are you sure you can’t stay 
over a few more days?” asked 
one of the council members. 
“The whole colony’s outdone 
itself on the festival that’s 
starting today — Lord knows, 
it’s the first time we’ve had a 
reason for one since we landed 
here. We’d be more than hon- 
ored if you’d only agree to be 
the guest of honor.” 

“Hate to miss the affair,” 
said Jackman, shaking his head 
reluctantly. “Always did think 
that small-town p)arties were 
more fun than anything. But 
I’m afraid I gotta get back to 
the office and check on things 
there. Left my wife’s brother 
in charge, against my better 
judgment, and I’m gettin’ to 
think I’ve been away too long 
as it is. Might not have a busi- 
ness to go back to!” He of- 
fered his ha'nd around again. 

The hunter held his aim on 
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the gnarled trunk of the tree 
for a long moment, making sure 
that there could be no possi- 
bility of his missing. Slowly, 
his finger pressed on the trig- 
ger, forcing it back to contact. 

“Maybe someday ITl get 
back here on my next swing 
through thi» sector,” said Jack- 
man, seeing the crestfallen 
looks of the men before him. 
“You’ve got a real pretty plan- 
et here. But I gotta go.” He 
turned and climbed into his 
ship. The lock door began to 
close with its usual slowness, 
and he waved at the group just 
as the hunter finally closed his 
contact. * 

The tree stayed unharmed. 

Dumbfounded, he looked the 
weapon over, making sure the 
safety was off and the power 
connected. He squeezed the 
trigger several more times be- 
fore admitting that he held a 
dud. Then he turned and ran 
towards the distant ships, 
shouting at the top of his voice. 
“We’ve been gypped!” 

The Mayor and the Council 
moved outside the blackened 
area of tarmac, and flame im- 
mediately shot from the tubes. 
In harmony, the cargo ship be- 
gan firing also, and the two 


shif>s slowly rose on their col- 
umns of destruction. 

The hunter ran up as they 
disappeared into the heavens. 

a^UIET’ YOU!” Jackman 
said to his grumbling 
stomach. He took another 
handful of soda pills, and it mo- 
mentarily subsided, although 
the grumbling was still there 
under the blanketing cover of 
fizz. 

“Lord, that swill was awful,” 
he said, remembering with dis- 
taste the taste of the wine. 
“I hope that this next world 
has something better in the way 
of liquid refreshments.” He 
watched Jordan’s Delight swim- 
ming up in his ^reen. 

“Wonder what the Mayor’s 
gonna do when his con.stituents 
ask him how come he let him- 
self be took in by a f>acifisit?” 
He chuckled at the thought. 

The little ship screamed 
down from the sky and passed 
rapidly over the garish artifi- 
cial-thatched roofs currently 
popular with the inhabitants of 
Jordan’s Delight. It banked 
sharply, and retraced its route, 
heading for the small spaceport 
a few miles away from the 
capital village. With the ease of 
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I o n g experience, the pilot 
abruptly stood his ship on its 
tail and set it down in the cen- 
ter of the black blossom 
scoured on the tarmac by its 
own fire. 


The gangling teen-ager hold- 
ing port-watch dashed from his 
cubbyhole office to meet the 
new arrival. 

★ 


Reactin’ and Writhin’ 

Book Reviews by CALVIN M. KNOX 


j^AN OF EARTH, by Algis 
Budrys. Ballantine, 35^. 


Algis Budrys’ second novel, 
greatly overhauled and revised 
since its original appearance in 
Satellite Science Fiction, re- 
mains a disappointingly thin 
effort. Budrys writes bere, as 
always, with care and integrity, 
which makes the failure of this 
book all the more regrettable. 

. His story is that of Allen 
Sibley, a mousy and contemp- 
tible financier who, when 
trapped in an illegal stock ex- 
change maneuver, accepts an 


offer of help from an enigmatic 
corpyoration known as Don- 
caster Industrial Linens. Don- 
caster, in exchange for Sibley’s 
wealth, alters his body and 
personality and transforms him 
into fierce, savage John L. Sul- 
livan. The newly-fledged Sulli- 
van is immediately shanghaied 
away to the . colony on Pluto, 
where he is assigned to mili- 
tary duty. 

The initial situation is a 
powerful one, and Budrys 
builds up Sibley’s character 
beautifully — up to the moment 
of transformation. And at the 
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close of the book, when the 
real intent of Doncaster is re- 
vealed, Budrys’ writing once 
again becomes vital and deep. 

But the essential failure of 
the book is one of imagination. 
Pages 49-128 — more than half 
the book — are devoted to an 
account of Sullivan’s uphill 
struggle with Army life on 
.Pluto. And, sadly, the Pluto 
that Budrys imagines is very 
much like 20th-century Earth; 
and the army he details could 
well be preparing to fight the 
Second World War. 

In short, there is no vision 
of tomorrow in this book; 
Budrys tells us that the action 
takes place in the year 2197 — 
which is as far removed fro.m 
today in one direction as the 
year 1719 is in the other. To 
set a book two hundred fifty 
years in the future and to offer 
20th-century backgrounds and 
20th-century people is to duck 
the prime imaginative duty of 
the science-fiction writer, 
whose job it is to create new 
worlds for us. 

What we have instead is a 
novel of training-camp life in a 
contemporary army, told with 
jKJwer and skill — but neither 
Budrys’ superb storytelling nor 


insight into character can miti- 
gate the fact that ^‘Man of 
Earth” fails as science fiction. 
Well-written though it is, the 
core of the book deals with to- 
tally mundane events on a 
Pluto that might just as well 
be called New Jersey. 

lyrEN ON THE MOON, 
edited by Donald A. Woll- 
heim. Ace Books, 35^^. Bound 
with “City On The Moon,” by 
Murray Leinster. 

This is the sixth of Donald 
A. Wollheim’s thematic an- 
thologies for Ace — and, though 
the subject matter may no 
longer be the property of sci- 
ence-fiction writers in a few 
years, the five stories he’s 
chosen to show the fictional 
conquest of the Moon are good 
ones. , 

Included are: 

“Operation P u mi c e”, by 
Raymond Z. Gallun (from 
T hrilling Wonder Stories, 
April 1949). A simple and 
emotionally honest little story 
of the man who piloted the 
first IMoon Rocket — one of the 
best of the many on this 
theme. 

“Jetsam”, by A. Bertram 
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Chandler (from Fantasy & Sei- 
ence Fiction, April 1953). This 
is a gimmick story with a 
punch ending — but though the 
punch failed to connect for 
this reader, the rest of the 
yarn is a detailed description 
of lunar exploration that makes 
vivid reading. 

“The Reluctant Heroes”, by 
Frank M. Robinson (from 
Galaxy, January 1951). In 
many respects, this is the best 
of the lot — a story of the first 
settlers on the Moon and their 
psychological problems, in- 
t r i c a t e 1 y but convincingly 
plotted and narrowly but suc- 
cessfully missing the stigma of 
sentimentality at the end. 

“Moonwalk” , by H. B. Fyfe 
(from Space Science Fiction, 
November 1952). Longest, of 
the five, this is a story of re- 
markable heroism on the Moon 
— and in a notable technical 
achievement Fyfe manages to 
make the old cliches of heroism 
fresh and meaningful in this 
story. A good job. 

“Keyhole” , by Murray Lein- 
ster (from Thrilling Wonder 
Stories, December 1951). This 
is a much-anthologized — and 
deservedly so- — ^1 i 1 1 1 e yarn 


which begins with the startling 
(in this day) premise that 
there is life on the Moon, and 
goes on from there in ingenious 
fashion typical of Leinster at 
Jiis best. 

Leinster at his not-quite-best 
occupies the other half of this 
double book. It’s his novel 
“City On The Moon”, hard- 
cdvered by Avalon last year — 
a semi-juvenile, populated by 
a set of thoroughly unbeliev- 
able cardboard cutouts, but 
nonetheless worthwhile as the 
most detailed, realistic treat- 
ment of lunar living-conditions 
to be written in years. In this 
instance, it’s possible to over- 
look the feeble characters for 
the sake of the magnificently- 
detailed background work. 

r^OOMSDAY MORNIINTG, 
by C. L. Moore. Double- 
day, $2.95. 

.\side from having been the 
wife of the late and sorely la- 
mented Henry Kuttner, C. L. 
Moore is a master storyteller 
in her own right, responsible 
for such s-f classics as “Fury”, 
“Vintage Season”, and “No 
Woman Born”. “Doomsday 
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Morning*’ is her longest and 
most ambitious solo work — and 
as exciting a novel as her 
memorable “Fttry” of 1947, 

The book takes place in a 
United States some sixty or 
seventy years hence — a United 
States which- has been through 
the hell of a Five Days’ War 
and which has largely been re- 
built, thanks to the efforts of 
strongman leader Andrew Ra- 
leigh — six times President, a 
national hero whose face is on 
the coinage, and at the opening 
of the novel a very old and dy- 
ing man. Raleigh’s method of 
building was to create an or- 
ganization known as Comus — 
Communications U. S. — a hy- 
dra-headed organization main- 
taining tight control over 
schools, entertainment, and 
every branch of humain com- 
muriications. 

The novel is the first-person 
account of Howard Rohan, 
movie-actor turned alcoholic, 
who is dredged out of obscurity 
by Comus and given the as- 
signment of leading a troupe 
of wandering actors through 
California, which is in rebel- 
lion against the organization. 
What follows is a tense affair 


of plot and counterplot, as 
Rohan hovers ambiguously be- 
tween Comus and the dogged 
rebels, giving aid to both but 
loyalty to neither. The sur- 
rounding cast of characters is 
fully realized and firmly con- 
vincing, and two or three 
scenes in which Rohan and his 
actors take the stage represent 
some of the most intensely 
visualized writing ever seen in 
a science- fiction work. 

Speculative content in 
“Doomsday Morning” is low, 
and as science fiction little new 
is offered in this long book. 
But the two levels of charac- 
terization and action are ad- 
mirably handled. The pace is 
unrelenting once Miss Moore 
has her -story under way, and 
the last thirty pages comprise 
a truly dazzling garrison fin- 
ish told with awesome power 
and drive. A first-rate job. 


pOBOTS AND CHANGE- 
LINGS, by Lester del Rey. 
Ballantine Books, 35^J. 


Probably few men 'have 
served science fiction so well, 
in so many capacities, as has 
Lester del Rey. He’s distin- 
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guished himself as an editor, 
an agent, a critic, and, above 
all, as a v/riter — of teenage s-f, 
of a gripping adult novel 
{“Nerves”), and many dozens 
of fine short stories and novel- 
ets. 

This collection, long over- 
due, is the first del Rey omni- 
bus from a major house. It in- 
cludes eleven stories from such 
sources as Astounding, Un- 
known, F 81 SF, Argosy, and 
others, ranging in time from a 
1939 item to one published last 
year. In a sense, all the stories 
are similar: each bears the del 
Rey characteristics of detailed 
development and superb work- 
manship. Aside from that, it’s 
hard to find two yarns alike in 
the book. On hand are pure 
and wild fantasies; a moving 
ghost story; several suspense 
yarns; half a dozen, straight s-f 
items; and one {“Keepers of 
the House”) that seems to defy 
pigeonholing. Each story has 
its own special appeal and each 
will have its partisans, but all 
show the long-familiar del Rey 
touch. 

No literary pyrotechnics 
here, no arty clever-clever plot 
dazzlements, no furious sword- 


play, Just a top-drawer story- 
teller at work, in what will be 
one of the best story collections 
of 1958. 


pHILDREN OF THE 
ATOM, by Wilmar H. 
Shiras. Avon, 35^. 


This is a reprint of the 1953 
Gnome Press hardcover, which 
consisted of three novelets 
from Astounding 1948-50 plus 
two original novelets to com- 
plete the book. All five concern 
the doings of a group of mu- 
tant children, born in 1959, 
shortly after the blowup of an 
atomics plant — superchildren 
whose intellectual attainments 
are far in advance of their 
chronological age. 

The theme is that of Staple- 
don’s “Odd John” — 'the band- 
ing-together of the scattered 
superchildren — and there’s lit- 
tle in the Shiras book that was 
not developed with greater 
power, depth, and meaning in 
the Stapledon classic. But 
“Children of the Atom” differs 
from its predecessor in its es- 
sentially cheerful ‘ approach, 
contrasting with Stapledon’s 
pessimism. 

The cheerful approach also 
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makes for some fairly dull 
reading. The first of the five 
novelets, the sup>erb “In Hid- 
ing”, and the fifth, which 
shows the super-children 
threatened and which details 
the education of an emotionally 
cramped mutant, have life and 
vigor. But the three intervening 
stories lack conflict and narra- 
tive drive, and their intellec- 
tual interest and psychological 
warmth and insight are not al- 
ways sufficient to carry them 
along. Still, at the price, the 
book is a bargain for anyone 
willing to forgive the slow pace 
of the middle. The first and 
fifth stories have enough meat 
to make the trip worthwhile. 

Sadly, this is another of 
those not-the-end-but-the-be- 
ginning books. To quote the 
final sentence: 

“ ‘That was a false start,’ 
Tim replied. ‘This is the real 
beginning.’” ! ! ! ! 

•yHREE TIMES INFINI- 
TY, Edited by Leo Mar- 
gulies. Gold IMedal, 3Sf. 

The accent is on robust ac- 
tion in this collection of three 
short novels. Leading off the 
book is “Lorelei of the Red 


Mist,” by Leigh Brackett and 
Ray Bradbury — a moody, col- 
orful, slightly frantic novella 
of action and adventure taken 
from Planet Stories vintage 
1946; fine for nostalgia-suffer- 
ers and others who, like me, 
mourn the passing of the heroic 
school of s-f. 

Following Brackett-Brad- 
bury comes Theodore Stur- 
geon’s “The Golden Helix,” a 
strange and frequently beauti- 
ful story of an alien W'orld and 
its Earthborn colonists, notable 
for some striking imaginative 
work of the kind Sturgeon is 
famed for. Ted indulges in 
w’hat seems like excessive coy- 
ness here and there, but the 
yarn is compelling nonethe- 
less. The original publication 
was in Thrilling Wonder Sto^ 
ries, 1954. 

And finally comes Robert A. 
Heinlein’s own story version of 
his movie Destination Moon, 
Like every story that appears 
under the Heinlein byline, this 
is a superb job of storytelling, 
quietly realistic in every detail. 
It has appeared previously 
only in the old Short Stories 
magazine, issue of September 
1950. 





by Ward Moore & Robert Bradford 


Like many revolutionary groups in the past, the 
Mattie Underground believed that freedom for 
the individual could only come when everyone 
was free. The subtle tyranny they opposed, the 
Medarchy, was concealed behind its sincerely- 
believed protest that it prescribed for the people’s 
good. And there was no point in substituting one 
form of compulsory treatment for another. But 
Cyrus, Victoria, and Hank had been betrayed by 
a fellow Mallie, and the Underground had to 
decide what should be done to the traitor! 
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Synopsis 

D r. RAPHAEL TREE 
was neither a mad scien- 
tist nor a megalomaniac. 
“You don’t allow children to 
play with live bombs, or 
neurotics to indulge delu- 
sions. We have seen what 
happened when they were so 
allowed. If we had taken over 
earlier, we would certainly 
have averted the third world 
war — and perhaps some of 
those that went before.” 

In this day, when the med- 
archy was supreme, such a 
statement almost sounded be- 
lievable. CYRUS TARN 
could not deny that certain 
benefits had come from the 
rule of caduceus, where every 
citizen had to report to his 
doctor for a health check-up 
regularly, and where the doc- 
tors’ decisions were the law. 
People weren’t oppressed in 
the old-fashioned way ; they 
had freedom of speech, of the 
press, of vote on political 
matters, and of worship — ex- 
cept where these infringed on 
public health. What consti- 
tuted public health was, of 
course, determined by Ama. 

TARN (born Tennick) sat 
at the table with Dr. Tree 
and CHRIS MALLUP, who 
worked for Tree, drinking 
whiskey and wondered how 
much they knew or suspected 
about him and about his com- 
panions. Ten-year-old HEN- 


RY CARLING was being 
passed off as Tarn’s grand- 
son; the boy’s sister, VIC- 
TORIA CARLING, was still 
supposed to be his sister — 
only her name was now 
Carrie Goodspeed. 

“Man brings suffering on 
himself,” stated Dr. Tree. 
“He insists on it, cherishes it, 
refuses to be parted from it. 
And the only thing he learns 
is that suffering never gets 
him anything but suffering. 
We’ve given the people the 
utopia so long dreamed-of : 
health, happiness, security, 
freedom from war. Some of 
them still aren’t satisfied. 
The ones who would never be 
satisfied.” 

He was referring, of course, 
to the “mallies” — the “mal- 
adjusted”, those who refused 
to adjust themselves to the 
sane and sanitary regimen of 
the medarchy. Cyrus, Vic- 
toria, and Henry were all 
members of that ubiquitous 
minority — which could do 
little more than rebel, and try 
to convince the majority that 
the rule of caduceus wild 
robbed man of all dignity. 
They believed that denying 
a man the right to make a 
mistake, even a harmful one, 
made him less than a man. 

Henry had just escaped 
from a medarchy raid on the 
mallie school with which he 
was connected. The boy had 
been kidnapped and brought 
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to a hospital. Before he could 
be given treatment — drugs 
which would make it impos- 
sible for him to conceal any- 
thing he knew about the 
mallies — Cyrus had rescued 
him and, prepared with 
forged charts set out for 
Mallups’, where they would 
have refuge until a plane 
would take them out of the 
country. Victoria had gone on 
ahead, and was waiting for 
them. Their local , “doctor”, 
to whom they would refer, 
was ALEX CALLIGGS, a 
member of the underground. 
He was supposed to bring 
them new charts , before they 
left Mallups’, to go to their 
rendezvous with the escape 
plane. 

If they were caught, it 
would be the end for all three 
of them. Not a firing squad, 
or any other sort of execu- 
tion chamber, no overt tor- 
ture. Just treatment — electro- 
tranquilization and whatever 
else the medarchy’s wisdom 
might prescribe for their mal- 
adjusted states. No marriage 
between Cyrus Tarn, age fif- 
ty, and Victoria Raid, age 
twenty-nine, slightly crip- 
pled, could possibly be ap- 
proved. They would be treat- 
ed and — what happened to 
the flame when the candle 
was blown out? Urgency and 
emotion would be part of an 
unremembered pa^t, blotted 
out, destroyed, non-existent. 


They’d never recognize each 
other afterward. For Henry, 
the process would be less 
drastic, but the result would 
be the same. And before it 
was over, the medarchy would 
know everything each one of 
them knew or suspected about 
the mallie underground. 

Mallup was an eccentric, 
who put up a show of out- 
ward conformity, thumbed 
his nose at the medarchy in 
private, and did pretty much 
as he pleased — and got away 
with it. He vhad a private li- 
brary of books prohibited by 
Ama, most of them quack 
literature ; but he never tried 
to get anyone ^Ise to read 
them, he said, didn’t sell 
them — and didn’t agree with 
most of the stuff in them 
himself. He just liked to have 
them, that was all. It was a 
position, Cyrus thought, 
which made Chris Mallup 
ideal for a medarchy counter- 
mallie agent. And something 
was definitely wrong; there 
was a traitor — at least one — 
in the underground. First the 
school had been raided; then 
the promised new charts for 
the three fugitives hadn’t 
come through. Perhaps a 
change of decision. Dr. Cal- 
liggs suggested, when Cyrus 
telephoned him. 

Yes, Alex Calliggs might 
be a traitor. Or Mallup. Dr. 
Tree might be learning im- 
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portant things through his 
protection and friendship 
with the old eccentric. And 
he mustn’t forget JUDY 
LARCH, Mallup’s sixteen- 
year-old granddaughter, fana- 
tic in her support of the ca- 
duceans, unswerving in her 
faith in anything the doctors 
said. She was upset by the 
grandfather’s flouting of 
health regulations, was cer- 
tain that he ought to be in a 
home for the aged. There 
could be no doubt that if 
Judy suspected, she wouldn’t 
hesitate a moment to turn 
Cyrus and the others in. 
She’d probably get in touch 
with the medarchy lieutenant 
at the station — who had given 
Cyrus and Henry cursory ex- 
aminations, and looked over 
their charts. Traveling with- 
out a chart meant immediate 
and thorough examination in 
the nearest hospital. 

Victoria had been upset 
over what had appeared to be 
Cyrus’ undue attention to 
this ripe, pretty sixteen-year- 
old, and Tarn was worried. 
Such extreme jealousy on so 
little grounds was unlike 
Victoria. She was waiting for 
him upstairs, now. 

At length. Dr. Tree fin- 
ished his whiskey sampling 
and said goodnight — not an 
evil man, which was the worst 
of it, Tarn thought. Few, if 
any, of them were malicious 


— they believed they were do- 
irig good, bringing health, 
happiness, and security to all. 
But one thing Tree had said 
stuck in Cyrus’ mind. An ex- 
wife of the doctor’s was per- 
sonal physician to Horace 
Whitelands, editor of the all- 
important Medical Journal. 
DR. GRACE TAVISTOCK 
was an extremist, a member 
of the small faction in the 
medarchy which believed in 
immediate and thorough 
measures in dealing out the 
mallies. Whitelands must be 
warned before their suspicion 
that he was too liberal — fa- 
voring a moderate, gradual 
course against the maladjust- 
ed — exposed that fact that he 
was loosely connected with 
the underground, too. 

Victoria was feeling better, 
though still upset. Then, in 
the night, something awoke 
Cyrus. Had someone entered 
the next room? Had Mallup 
come upstairs? He had 
thought that Mallup was lis- 
tening in on them before. He 
awoke Victoria, who at once 
awoke the boy; all three be- 
gan to dress quietly. The 
door opened, to reveal at 
least three men behind the 
one in the doorway who was 
holding them in the glare of 
his flashlight. “There’s no 
good in moving — we’re pre- 
pared to use gas if we have 
to. Come with us.’’ 

“Are you orderlies?’’ Vic- 
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toria asked as she shoved 
Cyrus toward the window. 
Tarn managed to take them 
by surprise, as they obviously 
did not realize that the three 
were fully awake, or would 
dare to resist. Victoria and 
Henry got safely out the win- 
dow. Cyrus was not so lucky 
•—the impact of landing was 
on his knee. 

“Cyrus!” 

He tried._to get up, and al- 
most collapsed. Knee — 
sprained or broken? He tried 
to be sure of the direction of 
her whispered voice. He had 
to know; separation now 
would be separation forever. 

Yet... escape seemed futile. 
He was crippled, and Vic- 
toria lame; what chance had 
they against the ruthless effi- 
ciency of the subcutes? Cyrus 
thought that, after all, they 
should separate, and meet at 
the landing field — in fact, he 
could see no other course but 
to let himself be captured 
while Victoria and the boy 
escaped. But Victoria would 
not hear of separation; and 
it was fairly apparent that 
she knew what he had in 
mind. “Tm pregnant”, she 
told him. 

That put a different light 
on everything; they had to 
stick together now. And the 
chase showed that the sub- 
cutes were not infallible ; 
even with a searchlight, they 
did not spot the fugitives,. 
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who finally made their way 
to Dr. Calliggs’ cabin. 

Who was the informer? 
Who had put the subcutes on 
to the fact that three impor- 
tant mallies were at Mallups’ 
place? Had Dr. Tree suspect- 
ed? Was it old Chris himself, 
or his fanatically loyal grand- 
daughter? Or — worse still — 
was there a traitor in the 
malli^ underground? 

Alex Calliggs himself was 
not entirely above suspicion 
— yet, what could be his mo- 
tive? He had a definite 
grievance against the med- 
archy, and admitted that he 
was with the mallies because 
of it, rather than due to any 
particular sympathy with 
most of them. “I don’t like 
it,” Alex said fretfully. “I 
don’t like being tied in with 
nuts or fanatics. Some chiro- 
practor or religious maniac is 
likely to buckle and spill his 
guts.” 

“You don’t usually find 
subversives among the calm 
and reasonable.” 

“Don’t get huffy — I wasn’t 
talking about ordinary neurot- 
ics, or even psychoes. I can 
work with you and Vicky, but 
what about Raid and some of 
the others? How can I feel 
easy with my safety — my 
practice. . .” 

Alex was nervous, and his 
binding of Cyrus’ knee was 
tight and ' uncomfortable. He 
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did, however, manage to find 
some sort of clothing for 
them, and food and water ; 
and he took them in his car 
to the point where Cyrus de- 
cided to make for the woods 
and hike it. They hadn’t told 
Alex exactly where the land- 
ing field was and Calliggs’ 
curiosity on this score didn’t 
increase Cyrus’ confidence in 
the younger man. Still... he 
had helped. 

They followed a stream, 
discovered that men with ri- 
fles y/ere on their trail, and 
came at last to a road, which 
rounded an unexpected curve 
where they saw a station 
wagon blocked by a fallen 
tree. It was too late to duck 
back; a woman got out swift- 
ly, a rifle in her hands, and 
forced them to move the tree, 
then to get into the car and 
drive to her house. 

“Do you always greet 
strangers like this?” asked 
Victoria. 

“When I think they may be 
useful. Particularly if they 
happen to be three notorious 
mallies whose description 
I’ve just heard on the radio.” 

The woman was Dr. Tavi- 
stock — whomi Cyrus suddenly 
remembered as an ex-wife of 
Dr. Raphael Tree. Tree had 
said that “Grace” was in sym- 
pathy with the extreme fac- 
tion in the medarchy — the 
faction which wanted to ex- 


terminate all mallies without 
any further nonsense, as 
quickly as they could be 
tracked down. Yet, Dr. Tavi- 
stock told the fugitives, she 
could help them — there was 
something she wanted done, 
and she would make a deal. 
She’d give them all new 
charts, let them go, and not 
report them to the subcutes. 

All she wanted them to do 
was to kill someone. 

’ It was while Cyrus was 
arguing, that a car drove up, 
and voices outside demanded 
entrance. Dr. Tavistock told 
Hank to get into a closet, 
then said to Victoria, “Get 
out two smocks, caps, masks. 
Put one set on. Now you,” 
she turned to Cyrus. “If 
these are subcutes. I’ll turn 
you over unless you do as I 
say. Take off your shirt and 
get on that table.” 

When the subcutes entered. 
Dr. Tavistock was apparently 
performing an operation; she 
refused to answer any ques- 
tions, and ordered the intrud- 
ers out. Finally, she let them 
see the chart of the “patient” 
— they were suspicious at the 
fact that there was only one 
nurse in attendance, and that 
the “patient’s” chest had not 
been shaved for a “cardiac 
operation”. The leader of the 
squad looked at the chart, 
then said, “Oh... Now I un- 
derstand the absence of addi- 
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tional witnesses. You have a 
terrible responsibility.” 

That seemed to satisfy the 
subcutes; they left, and Dr. 
Tavistock did a competent 
job of dressing Cyrus’ knee, 
observing that the earlier 
bandaging had been somewhat 
inept. Finally. Cyrus asked 
who she wanted killed. 

“Whitelands.” 

Horace Whitelands! 
Whitelands of the Medical 
Journal, and assistant to the 
head of the medarchy, Dud- 
ley Higginson. 

“Well,” Cyrus said, “at 
least you’re not asking me to 
go after Higginson himself.” 

“No — that wouldn’t be nec- 
essary. That subcute was 
anxious to know the name of 
the patient you impersonated. 
I terminated the Personal 
Physician on this operating 
table yesterday afternoon.” 

The assassination of Hig- 
ginson, it turned out, was a 
spur-of-the-moment project 
on the part of Dr. Tavistock. 
“He was my patient,” she 
said, “suffering from a malig- 
nant growth on his lung. Had 
it became known, the Merci- 
fuls would have made every 
effort to get him.” 

Cyrus bargained a little 
while longer, then agreed. 
But what were they going to 
do about the subcutes out- 
side? Dr. Tavistock would 
serve them doped coffee, she 


said, and told Cyrus to let 
them in. But it was clear that 
she was not an experienced 
conspirator; she hadn’t even 
considered the possibility of 
her conversation with the 
fugitives being overheard. 
Thus, she was taken complete- 
ly by surprise when the sub- 
cute entered with gun drawn. 
It was only combined action 
that overcame the man. Then 
she gave him a shot from a 
hypodermic. 

An empty hypodermic. 
There was now another body 
to dispose of. 

The subcutes had to be put 
off the track. Cyrus would 
make a break for it, and Dr. 
Tavistock would put the sub- 
cutes on his trail, Victoria 
said. They didn’t use dogs; 
they had electronic spoor-de- 
tectors. “Swing around 
through the woods down to 
the road. As soon as you have 
a good start, she can tell them 
that Hartney is after you and 
wants them to follow right 
away. The counter will pick 
up your trail. Then we’ll put 
Hartney’s body in the station 
wagon and meet you. That 
will save her from anything 
worse than suspicion, and get 
us out of here.” 

It worked, though not as 
Dr. Tavistock had planned. 
She’d intended to leave Vic- 
toria and Hank behind but 
was careless and left the rifle 
lying on the ground when 
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they put the dead subcute’s 
body in the car. Now Victoria 
had the rifle. 

A sheriff’s car approached, 
and Cyrus reminded Dr. 
Tavistock that, should she get 
the notion to hail the police, 
“I’d point out where your 
puncture entered. That would 
dispose of a heart-failure 
story.” 

The trio had the upper hand 
for the moment. They made 
Dr, Tavistock let them out at 
a point Cyrus recognized, and 
drive on while they plunged 
into the woods again, finally 
making their way down to a 
beach. If Cyrus was right, 
they were now less than three 
miles from the airfield, where 
the plane was supposed to 
pick them up. 

Then they discovered a 
helicopter, obviously seeking 
them. They climbed the rocky 
declivity, up to the grassy 
plateau again. 

Disaster came suddenly. 
Hank, who had grown impa- 
tient of their slow progress 
and run ahead, inadvertantly 
emerged into the open. They 
heard a woman’s voice exclaim 
pleasantly, “Why, hello, my 
dear. What brings you out 
here?” 

The three seemed to be 
picnickers : a woman, sweet- 
faced and whitehaired ; a girl 
no older than Victoria; and 
a man with wide shoulders, 
powerful. But the man seized 


the rifle from Victoria, say- 
ing that the season was closed 
for hunting, and it was cruel 
to kill animals. Then the old- 
er woman exclaimed, “Why 
the poor man is limping. You 
must be in pain!” And later, 
when she noticed Victoria 
walk, “You are limping too, 
dear. How awful!” 

A t first, the old woman 
and the man seemed to be 
eccentrics, but the tone of 
their conversation showed 
that they were more than that 
— they were Mercifuls. The 
girl, Edith, shrank from 
“helping” the fugitive?. 
“They’re mallies,” she said. 
“They cling to pain.” 

The man, Edward, sighed. 
“They don’t understand. They 
have no idea what it means to 
devote your life to eliminat- 
ing pain. We discipline our- 
selves. We don’t drink; it 
might cloud our judgement. 
We don’t smoke; it might 
dull our senses. We don’t 
dance or go to entertain- 
ments; there is no place in 
our lives for frivolity. We are 
vegetarians, we mortify the 
flesh, we risk our lives con- 
stantly to help others. And 
what is our reward? Misun- 
derstanding, hatred, slander. 
We’re hunted by subcutes and 
orderlies — ^we’re subjected to 
shock treatments, lobotomies 
or psychotherapy if we’re 
caught.” 
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And they would “help” the 
three — two cripples, and a 
boy who would only know the 
horrors of an orphan asylum 
afterwards, if they didn’t help 
him. Then Cyrus heard a mo- 
tor, and warned them that the 
subcutes were near. 

“There’s still time,” the 
mother said. “Hurry, Ed- 
ward”. The “help” would 
come by way of poisoned 
darts — swift and painless. In 
the uncertainty, Cyrus finally 
got the rifle, and scattered 
the -embers of their fire over 
the dried grass; then he 
trained the rifle on the Merci- 
fuls and told them to go. 

The fire was spreading, and 
the subcutes would be draw- 
ing closer. The woman was 
shocked at the thought that 
Cyrus might shoot her. “But 
I’m not in pain,” she protest- 
ed. “You have no reason...” 

The man and the girl hesi- 
tated no longer; they left 
then the old woman followed 
her son, calling brokenly. “Oh 
Edward, come back and do 
your duty.” 

T he fire would block the 
subcutes — but not the heli- 
copter which was hovering 
ominously almost overhead. 
Finally it landed, a few yards 
from them. 

“Get behind me,” Cyrus 
commanded. He would order 
the occupants back in. 

Only it wasn’t the subcutes; 


it was Dr. Yester, and Alex 
Calliggs was with him. Hesi- 
tantly, and making sure that 
no one except the two were in 
the copter, Cyrus consented 
to go with them to the mallie 
hideout, where an important 
meeting of the underground 
would take place. Was it a 
trap? He suspected that 
they’d be flown to the sub- 
cutes, instead ; but when they 
landed, even as he swung the 
rifle to cover the men ap- 
proac’ning them, he recog- 
nized John Raid and old 
Hammerfield. These two were 
above suspicion if such a 
thing were possible at all. 

Cyrus and Hank related the 
barest outline of what had 
happened, and Hammerfield 
said to save the details for 
later; everyone else would 
want to know, and there was 
no point in going over it 
twice. 

“Who’s everyone?” Cyrus 
demanded, suspicious again. 

“All the delegated nuts 
from Northern California,” 
John Raid informed him 
cheerfully. “Two good sisters 
from the Ursuline Convent. 
Two osteopaths, a chiroprac- 
tor — at least he was there the 
last time I looked — and a fine 
assortment of poor misguided 
heretics, not to mention a 
young man who has discov- 
ered a loophole in the second 
law of thermodynamics, and 
a young ’woman who is con- 
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vinced that her future lies in 
bed. Any bed.” 

Feeling increasingly sheep- 
ish about having a firearm in 
a world suddenly returned to 
the normal pattern of talking 
about the horrors of Ama 
tyranny, Cyrus felt as though 
the gun had swollen to many 
times its normal size. Still, 
somewhere in the heteroge- 
nous opposition, someone had 
relayed information to the 
orderlies. He grasped the rifle 
again. 

'T'HE R.\NCHOUSE was kin 
to Dr. Tavistock’s except 
that fussy touches had been 
added; false shutters, scalloped 
b«ards pretending to be val- 
ences, concrete ducks in a 
touching if stony family group. 
Six or seven Pekinese dogs ran 
at them, yapping and snuffling. 
It was all understandable, as 
soon as it was realized their 
hostess was Mrs. Guinivere 
Q u e e d 1 y — a lady of some 
wealth, devoted both to Chris- 
tian Science and the breeding of 
this particular variety of pet. 
She came forward now, com- 
pletely authentic, to the black 
velvet band aroujid her neck 
and the prismatically flashing 
rings which overemphasized the 
swollen veins on her hands. “So 


good of you to come,” she mur- 
mured. 

“So good jor them, too,” 
amended John Raid. “Lots bet- 
ter than the psycho ward.” 

“Nothing can hurt the chil- 
dren of Love — error will not 
touch them, even there.” 

“Bet it comes darn close, 
though,” muttered Hank. Cy- 
rus, finally aba.shed, stood the 
rifle under a corner whatnot 
loaded with china figurines, 
hoping that no one would no- 
tice it. 

Hammerfield spoke mildly. 
“I think we ought to begin 
right away, and get through as 
soon as possible. We have busi- 
ness which will take some 
hours, anyway — many of us 
have come a long way. Any 
large gathering is dangerous. It 
would be disaster if the sub- 
cutes rounded up such a whop- 
ping bunch of mallies.” 

A man bluntfaced, blunt- 
fingered, white-toothed, tapped 
him on the biceps. “I object to 
that term, sir. It is a vulgar ab- 
breviation for maladjusted per- 
son. I particularly object to it 
applied to myself or my pa- 
tients. We are adjusted, sir, in 
every way — p e r f e c t form 
means perfect function.’-’ 
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J_JAMMERFIELD pushed 
his spectacles up on his 
forehead. “Forgive me, Doctor. 
I was not thinking of adjust in 
the osteopathic sense. . . ” 

“There is no other, Sir. 
There can be no other. Adjust- 
ment means adjustment — ^mal- 
adjustment, maladjustment. 
Misuse of these words is part 
of the intolerable conspiracy of 
the MDs to drive people deep- 
er into ignorance and ill-health 
so they will become more cer- 
tain victims to their drugs and 
poisons, unnatural and ineffec- 
tive.” 

“Odd to hear you say that. 
Doctor.” A youngish man in a 
loud sport jacket thrust him- 
self between the lay analyst 
and the osteopath. “Very odd. 
Where Chiropractic depends 
on manipulation and natural 
diet, osteopathy. . .” 

“Gentlmen — please! We 
have important business. let’s 
get on with it. Can we select a 
chairman?” 

“What for? No chairman, 
no straight-jacketing rules, no 
elections, no ayes or nays. Let 
everybody speak freely,” 
roared Mendenall, 

“My comrade, an unphilo- 
sophical anarchist,” explained 


Raid. “God love you, brother, 
for your militant spirit. You 
don’t need rules, any more 
than you need a cop to make 
you good, or a doctor to make 
you healthy. But we have to be 
tolerant of these poor people 
who think they have to have 
such crutches. Bear with them, 
brother. Love them, God bless 
them.” 

Mendenall bit his thick black 
mustache — defiant mark of his 
challenge to the medarchy — 
uncertainly. Cyrus allowed 
himself to realize for the first 
tirhe that the flight of the last 
eighteen hours was over — or at 
worst transferred to a more ac- 
customed plane, where safety 
was not unobtainable, not un- 
thinkable. Hammerfidd took 
advantage of the lull to engin- 
eer his own election to the 
chair. Polishing his spectacles, 
he began, “Someone in this or- 
ganization ...” 

“I protest,” cried Mendenall. 
“I recognize no organization. 
No laws, no rules, no. . ' 

J OHN RALD put his arm 
over the other’s shoulders. 
“How right you are. I don’t 
recognize organizations or any 
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such unchristian tools of force 
either ...” 

“I’m an atheist,” growled 
Mendenall. 

“Are you now?” asked Raid, 
giving him a hug. “God bless 
you — I’ll pray daily for your 
conversion. Once in my pride I 
called myself an agnostic. I 
knew no better. Well, brother, 
you and I don’t recognize these 
tools of force, but does it do us 
any harm if these good people 
use words like ‘organization’ 
when they mean ‘a free associ- 
ation’ ...” 

“Kropotkin ...” 

“Exactly, brother, exactly. 
Kropotkin and Emma Gold- 
mann and Blessed Dorothy 
Day. . .” 

The two nuns, sitting de- 
murely together, looking bright- 
ly out from under their cowls, 
crossed themselves. 

“ . . . would all have tolerated 
such a political, not to say theo- 
logical, error. Forgive them, 
brother, and let’s get on with 
it.” 

“...someone in this loose 
association of opponents of the 
Ama is a stool pigeon.” 

The dead silence hung ex- 
pectantly. Everyone in the 
room looked furtively at his 


neighbor, then quickly down. 
Someone coughed; stifled it. 

“The son of a bitch! I’ll cut 
his throat myself,” ' vowed 
Mendenall. The shocked mur- 
mur seemed to come as a relief. 

J_TAM]MERFIELD went on, 

^ as though he were dealing 
with something utterly com- 
m o n p 1 a c e. “Three memb — 
three of our number who were 
hiding from the Medical Po- 
lice. . .” 

“Why?” asked an unidenti- 
fied voice. “Why should they 
hide? Why didn’t they go glad- 
ly to their doom, witnesses for 
truth?” 

“I don’t know,” answered 
Hammerfield. “Probably didn’t 
want to. Anyway, their hiding 
place was betrayed to the sub- 
cutes. This could only have 
been done by one of us.” 

But that’s not so, thought 
Cyrus. Judy, M allu p, Tree. 
What was the matter with 
Hammerfield? Had he got the 
story garbled? True, every- 
thing pointed to Yester, but the 
other three were possible sus- 
pects. Should he say something 
now? Or wait till later? 

“I warned you a long time 
ago not to let doctors in,” the 
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faith-healer, Aloysius Clonter 
said in a strong, singing voice. 
“Men without faith are bound 
to be faithless.” 

“I assume you mean MDs,” 
one of the osteopaths said, “and 
I agree with you ...” 

“I mean all who think heal- 
ing is man-made and not spirit- 
ually achieved. . .” 

^YRUS PUSHED his way 
past the speaker, seeking 
• Victoria. “The wrangle is on, 
and Hammerfield seems to 
have got everything askew. No 
wonder we never get anywhere. 
Where’s Hank?” 

“Fed and bedded down. 
What did you expect? Regi- 
mented storm-troopers?” 

“But this is chaos.” 

“The Ama has order. Every- 
thing is neat and prescribed. Is 
that what you want?” 

“Right now 1 want sleep.” 

“Poor darling. It’ll be hours, 
till you get any.” 

“Why should I stay awake 
and listen to this stuff?” 

“Because, my dear, this is 
the only way Patients will ever 
achieve impatience. Revolution 
by formula and discipline 
means counter-revolution by 
another formula and better dis- 


cipline. The only permanent 
revolution is that made in the 
heart.” 

“Just being in the same room 
with John Raid makes you talk 
like him. I’m jealous.” 

She patted his cheek. “And 
me with a fondness for older 
men, too. So you better hurry 
them along before I elope with 
John.” 

“Hurry them along — try and 
speed up. a glacier.” 

^LEX, WHO had been try- 
ing to say something for 
a long time, now shouted, “All 
of you who are so busily chirp>- 
ing that doctors are untrust- 
worthy allies don’t take time to 
understand that we have some- 
thing to lose. You haven’t — 
you’re all playing, w’hile 
we. . . ” 

“Don’t do us any favors,” 
snarled IVIendenall. “We’re not 
Patients.” 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” 
said Hammerfield. “This is a 
deadly serious business. In- 
stead of complaining about 
each other, we ought to be try- 
ing to find out who this indi- 
vidual is.” 

“I hoi>e we won’t overlook 
the possibility that one of the 
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three victims may have been 
forced to inform against him- 
self,” put in Yester. 

Cyrus felt his annoyance 
mounting. “It you really sus- 
pect me of turning myself in, 
just so you could practice on a 
copter, I’m willing to take a 
shot of parapentothal and be 
questioned. Providing you take 
one yoursell,” he added. 

“Good deal. It just happens, 
as they say,' that I have some 
with me. Also a hypo. But why 
just you and me? Vicky and 
Hank are suspects, too. They 
ought to be in on this.” 

“Hank’s asleep.” 

“We’ll leave him to the -last, 
then. How about Vicky?” 

“I’m ready when you are.” 

“Good girl. And since the 
medical profession has been 
blanketly impugned, it’ll be 
only fair to bring Dr. Calliggs 
in on the deal.” 

* “There will be no medicines 
given or taken in my house. I 
will not be a party to the 
spread of error.” 

“But Mrs. Oueedly, this is 
a vital matter,” argued Cyrus. 
“Aside from the question of 
whether an injection of para- 
pentothal can be called taking 
medicine, we’re faced with the 


fact that we can’t keep on 
functioning it the Ama knows 
as much about us as we do our- 
selves. For our protection, we 
must find the source of the 
leak.” 

A SLIM GIRL, who had 
been sitting in an uphol- 
stered chair much too large for 
her, asked, “Why? Why should 
we hide and conspire and be 
secret? Why not let the Ama 
know everything? Our weapons 
are moral weapons, our force 
is not in numbers but ideas ...” 

“You religious fanatics are 
all alike,” complained Menden- 
all. “Scratch the surface and 
you turn out to be nothing but 
counter-revolutionary .scabs.” 

“The record of Jehovah’s 
Witnesses speaks for itself,” 
the girl said proudly, without 
raising her voice or moving 
from her chair. “Christendom 
has persecuted us, but we have 
not flinched before the cells of 
the federal p>enitentiaries. Hit- 
ler’s gas chambers, Soviet slave 
camps, or the operating tables 
of the medarchy.” 

“What good does your mar- 
tyrdom do? What good are 
your moral weapons? What we 
need is a few thousand — or 
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even a few hundred — rresolute 
p>eople to knock off the medical 
bigshots. This is a class strug- 
gle. Religious nuts and the idle 
rich — ” he made a sweeping 
gesture, indicating, not Mrs. 
Queedly’s taste, but her ability 
to exercise it “ — always wind 
up on the wrong side of the 
barricades because they’re 
from the right side of the 
tracks.” 

“Barricades went out when 
machine-guns came in, and 
tracks are not the demarcation 
line they once were,” comment- 
ed a middle-aged man. Cyrus 
had the impression that he was 
an optometrist. 

“I’m speaking metaphorical- 
ly,” said Mendenall. 

“Brother,” John Raid as- 
sured him, “you’re right about 
God being on the side of the 
poor ...” 

“I said no such thing. There 
is no God.” 

'^HE NUNS crossed them- 
selves again and began fin- 
gering their rosaries. 

“God love you— if you want 
to call Him Historical Material- 
ism, I doubt if He will mind. 
He has so many names. You’re 
right about His being on the 


side of the poor and oppressed, 
but brother, what other weap- 
ons dare the f>oor use? The 
Ama employs force. If we com- 
pete with them, how are we 
different from them?” 

“They use force to make us 
do things,” said Hissip, the 
vegetarian. “If we used force — 
I’m not advocating it, I’m just 
trying to clarify — it would be 
to avoid being compelled to do 
things against our conscience.” 

“As of now,” said Raid. 
“But are you sure that eventu- 
ally you wouldn’t use force to 
compel people not to kifl ani- 
mals? Or to stop taking aspi- 
rin? Or’ booze? Brother, means 
and ends can’t be put in dif- 
ferent boxes.” 

“There’s no use asking any 
of you to address yourselves to 
the chair,” said Hammerfield 
wearily. 

“I’d like to know if there’s 
general agreement that we don’t 
care how many informers we 
have here, or whether the Ama 
gets our names, descriptions, 
and addresses first thing to- 
morrow.” said Cyrus. “I should 
think you’d be interested too, 
Mrs. Queedly.” 

“They can’t do anything to 
me. Thanks to Mrs. Eddy’s 
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teachings, I know that the 
flesh is unreal and so-called 
diseases are illusion.” 

“I agree we must find out 
who the stoolie is,” cried Raid. 
“Not to preserve our skins, but 
to save his immortal soul, 
which he has imperiled by 
pride and avarice.” 

'^HE SECOND osteopath 
rubbed a loose-s k i n n e d 
hand over his bald head. “I 
don’t know why the idea of 
self-preservation should be dis- 
graceful. I’ve heard a lot about 
liberty, and moral weapons, 
but surely the one thing on 
which we all ought to be 
agreed — the one thing that 
brought us together originally, 
and ought to hold us together 
now — is the desire to protect 
ourselves against the Ama.” 

“Quite right. Doctor,” agreed 
the chiropractor. “It seems to 
me we have allowed ourselves 
to be divided into two fac- 
tions: those who are concerned 
with practical matters, and 
those who are more interested 
in philosophy. I think we 
ought to keep our feet on the 
ground at all times and avoid 
ideological arguments.” 

“Two factions, hell!” Alex 


burst out. “I don’t know how 
many there are in this room, 
but there are probably that 
many factions. None of you 
can agree on anything. No woi>- 
der the Ama has everything its 
own way. The marvel is that 
you all haven’t been picked up 
and treated.” 

“Some of us have,” Menden- 
all informed him grimly. 
“Shock therapy and carbon 
dioxide and post-hypnotic sug- 
gestion doesn’t always lead to 
quiescence.” 

“i\Iaybe you need something 
more drastic,” said Alex. 

Raid shook his head. '‘If 
every mallie were perfectly ad- 
justed tomorrow, there would 
be just as many the day after. 
God loves difference, brother. 
That’s why no two blades of 
grass, or grains of sand, are 
identical.” 

“I’d like to ask Dr. Calliggs a 
question.” Hammerfield was 
so astonished at this lapse into 
parliamentary usage that he 
nodded speechlessly to Stuart 
Tester to go ahead. “Was that 
‘you’ plural?” 

“What? I don’t understand 
what you mean.” 

“You said Mr. Mendenall 
possibly needed more drastic 
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treatment. Perhaps you’d like 
to include some of the rest of us 
in your prescription?” 

“Perhaps,” snapped Alex. 

There was a shocked silence. 
“Interesting,” remarked Yes- 
ter. 

LEX W.\S irritated be- 
yond discretion. “Are you 
implying that paranoia is de- 
sirable, Doctor?” 

“I’m not a psychiatrist. I 
couldn’t say with assurance 
what is paranoic and what is a 
longing for justice.” 

“I see,” sneered Alex. “Nor 
tell the difference between try- 
ing to reform what is burden- 
some, and the megalomania 
which goes to fantastic lengths 
■ — like illegal schools for mal- 
lies?” 

Victoria’s voice was frigid 
with fury. “You disapprove of 
the schools so many have sacri- 
ficed everything for?” 

Alex laughed nervously. 
“Everyone knows about your 
father fixation. The mallie 
schools are sacred because 
Boyd Carling helped start 
them. It doesn’t make any dif- 
ference to you — because it 
didn’t to him — that these brats 
are being taught to go to 


quacks. Or that they are being 
unfitted to live in any society 
except a dream-world. That’s 
the fixation that accounts for 
why you aren’t interested in 
any man who isn’t at least 
twice your age.” 

^^LEX HAD never concealed 
his contempt for the mal- 
lies, Cyrus Tarn thought, but 
he had always implied an ex- 
emption for Victoria and Cyrus- 
from it. Evidently whatever re- 
buff Victoria had given him 
must have rankled deeply. Yet 
on second thought, was he act- 
ing only like a man whose mas- 
culine pride had been hurt? Or 
like someone whose nerves had 
been strained enough so his 
self-control had broken? 
“Alex,” Cyrus asked softly, 
“why did you put such a tight 
bandage on my knee?” 

“I told you. Are you ques- 
tioning my competence?” 

“I wonder if your disgust for 
mallies couldn’t have influ- 
enced you to make it tighter 
than necessary.” 

“You see? Delusions of per- 
secution. Every doctor is auto- 
matically an enemy^, even when 
he’s doing everything to help.” 

“But the bandage was too 
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tight,” insisted Cyrus. "It 
slowed me up.” 

"You got away, didn’t you?” 

"Yes... Thanks to luck. I 
wonder. . .” 

"What I wonder,” said Vic- 
toria, "is why you were gone 
so long just when we were 
ready to leave your place?” 

"I told you. Old Cram- 
son ...” 

"It was Blunteagle the first 
time.” 

"Slip of the tongue. Are you 
going to keep on asking point- 
less questions?” 

"A pointed one is, why did 
you look so startled when we 
arrived? And why were you so 
disturbed at the spot we picked 
to leave you?” 

"Why does an obviously se- 
cure middle-aged man go 
around seducing young girls to 
reassure himself, and why do 
they compensate for physical 
handicaps by letting themselves 
be seduced?” 

"Maybe they like it,” said 
Yester. "Anyway, how did the 
subcutes know Vicky was at 
Galentry? And how did they 
get on the trail so fast after 
you drove them out of Secar- 
ros?” 

"That’s right. Even with 


their electronic sniffer they 
would have found some diffi- 
culty in locating our trail so 
quickly ...” 

"If someone who knew where 
we’d gotten out of the car 
hadn’t told them the approxi- 
mate location,” finished Vic- 
toria. 

"Doctor Calliggs . . . ” 

A LEX’S BLOW sent Yester 
sprawling against Mrs. 
Queedly, who stepped back in 
alarm, allowing him to fall to 
the floor. An elbow in Ham- 
merfield’s padded ribs pushed 
him aside, and a kick aimed at 
the vounger osteopath forced a 
hasiy .etreat. Only a pale lit- 
tle man, a theosophist, stood 
between Alex and the front 
door. Cyrus and Hissip started 
forward at the same time. They 
found themselves facing a re- 
volver in Alex’s hand. 

"Stay where you are,” pant- 
ed Alex. "I won’t hesitate, and 
there won’t be any consequenc- 
es if I plug a few of you. 1 
joined you in good faith be- 
cause I thought you really 
meant to do something about 
the Ama’s interference in eve- 
rybody’s business, but I soon 
found you didn’t care about 
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anything except your own eter- 
nal jabber. There’s not one of 
you who wouldn’t be better off 
under restraint until you’re 
cured or euthanized. And the 
most dangerous phychos here 
are peooie like Tennick. whose 
symptoms are so deep they 
don’t show on the surface, or 
Yester, who sells out his own 
profession.” 

The girl from the big chair 
slid down and glided unobtru- 
sively forward. In a moment 
she stood between the others 
and Alex — so close that the snn 
was not a yard from her chest. 
‘T don’t think you want to 
shoot.” she said calmly. “But if 
you must I’m not afraid of 
temporary death. Because we 
can’t let you go on like this.” 

Alex retreated half a step. 
“I’m not fooling, sister. If you 
think I wouldn’t shoot a wom- 
an, you don’t know how many 
. of them I’ve seen trussed up 
like chickens ready for the 
oven, waiting for surgery.” 

J OHN RALD walked slowly 
up to the girl. “Bless you, 
my dear, you were fine. Now 
then, Doc, let me have that 
gun.” 

Alex laughed harshly. “You 


old fool! I’ll let you have it — - 
right in the guts. Do you think 
I wouldn’t?” 

“Yes. You can’t shoot out 
love, like an e’ectric light. You 
might be able to pull that trig- 
ger if either of us were afraid, 
but we aren’t. So give me the 
gun, and then we’ll talk about 
the futility of informing.” 

Victoria’s hand covered her 
mouth; the sisters were on their 
knees; Hissip had picked up a 
bulky vase and was circling to 
get a clear aim. Stuart Yester 
rose from the floor; Mrs. 
Queedly’s lips moved sound- 
lessly. “Stand back,” Alex or- 
dered. 

Raid’s hand went out. It did 
not dart. He made no attempt 
to snatch the gun. His fingers 
closed around the barrel slow- 
ly, without deflecting Alex’s 
aim, which was now for his 
abdomen. For a moment both 
men stood face-to-face, each 
holding onto the revolver, star- 
ing into each other’s eyes. Then 
Raid stepped back, the weapon 
in his sole possession. Every- 
one in the room exhaled to- 
gether. 

Hissip, still ready with the 
vase, muttered. “We’ll have to 
get rid of the bastard.” 
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“Let me,” volunteered Men- 
denall. “He’s nothing but a 
dirty scab, and I know what to 
do with them” 

Raid held the gun gingerly, 
as though its touch was con- 
taminating. There was. no ob- 
vious place to get rid of it; he 
dropped it, butt first, into his 
pocket. “Lord love you, broth- 
ers, let’s not have any of that 
talk. The poor soul’s in trouble 
enough with his own conscience 
without our threatening him. 
Besides, if we offer wrong; for 
wrong, we justify his sellout 
instead of bringing him to un- 
derstanding with love.” 

“Love!” sp)at Alex. “You 
hypnotized me, damn you!” 

IJALD SHOOK his head. 

Someone called out with 
authority, “You can’t be hyp- 
notized against your will.” 

Victoria said, “Alex, how 
Could you? Hank’s only a 
child: how could you bring 
yourself to condemn him to 
pain and misery?” 

Calliggs threw his head up. 
The dimple in his cheek, the 
cleft in his chin, no longer 
gave the impression of amiabil- 
ity; now they were scars, inden- 
tations pres.sed upon unwilling 


flesh. “You mallies are always 
weeping over something or 
somebody. What’s one kid in 
an overpopulated world? Es- 
pecially one with all sorts of 
hereditary predispositions to- 
ward psychosis — you ought to 
be able to observe Boyd Car- 
ling’s savior complex in your- 
self. Anyway, I had nothing 
against- any of you — the Ama 
offered— But that’s none of 
your business. And I let you get 
a head start, didn’t I? I didn’t 
call the cutes in while you were 
in my place, did I? 

“Instead of wringing your 
hands in self-pity, why don’t 
you give a thought to other 
people? I built up a good prac- 
tice out of nothing by my own 
skill. I saved lives — thousands 
of lives — by my technique. 
Which is more important: 
that, or the uncovering of a few 
paranoids who would obviously 
be better off for treatment?” 

“Who are you to judge?” 
asked John Raid. 

“Who are you to weigh my 
judgement? If you haven’t got 
guts enough to kill me — and it 
doesn’t look as if you have — 
then you’ve got to deal with 
me. I don’t know what prop>osi- 
tion you can make me that’s 
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better than the Ama’s — ^but if 
you want to try, go ahead.” 

The osteopath with the 
square hands said slowly, “I’m 
not an IMD, and I don’t be- 
lieve in euthanasia, but I’m 
willing to make an exception in 
your case. Sir. It will be prac- 
tically painless, just a little- 
pressure in the right places ...” 

Mrs. Oueedly shrieked. Cy- 
rus heard the quiet voices of 
the nuns, “...now and at the 
hour of our death. . .” He cal- 
culated rapidly: Mendenall, 
Hissip, the osteopath who had 
just spoken, probably his col- 
league, and the chiropractor — 
five almost certain votes for 
death. Against that. Raid, Mrs. 
Queedly, the sisters: four. 
Hammerfield and Stuart Yes- 
ter might agree with the ma- 
jority; he had no idea what 
stand the Jehovah’s Witness 
girl woul,d take, and he was not 
too sure of the faith-healer or 
the theosophist. It would be a 
close thing. He and Victoria 
could have the deciding voice. 

X 

M endenall de- 
manded, “What are 
we waiting for? Or is 


there anybody here stupid 
enough to try and buy him 
off?” 

“Just a minute,” said Yes- 
ter. He turned to Calliggs. “I 
don’t think we’re that stupid. 
For one thing, there’s no guar- 
antee you’d stay bought.” 

“Even if there were,” added 
the Jehovah’s Witness, “we 
would not bargain with evil.” 

“Let’s not be fanatical,” 
urged the chiropractor. “Per- 
haps there’s some way ...” 

Whit elands, remembered Cy- 
rus. If Whitelands became Per- 
sonal Physician, then the heat 
would be off, and Alex would 
be harmless. But not immedi- 
ately; all the present direc- 
tives, all crystalized policy 
would remain for. . .how long? 
A week? A month, a year? 
Long enough to endanger Mrs. 
Queedly; long enough for the 
subcutes to pick up many of 
those present, long enough for 
Victoria to lose her child. And 
Whitelands was no enemy of 
the medarchy — merely a pro- 
testant against its excesses and 
rigidity. Even with his sympa- 
thies translated into some kind 
of action, he was only a long- 
range hope. Nor could he be 
used for .counter -blackmail to 
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threaten Alex, since White- 
lands’ attitude had to be kept 
secret if he were to be at all ef- 
fective. 

QTUART went on conversa- 
^ tionally, “There’s another 
question, Doctor. Are you real- 
ly in a position to bargain with 
us at all? The sad story of the 
great big naughty Ama crack- 
ing down on the enterprising 
surgeon who’s only trying to 
make an honest fortune by per- 
fecting bettfer techniques is 
quite touching, but you and I 
know it isn’t the whole pic- 
ture.” 

“No, it isn’t. ‘Fortune’! The 
incompetent and lazy always 
think what you earn by your 
own work automatically 
amounts to a fortune. I stuck 
to my profession — didn’t play 
politics or become a do-gooder 
so long as I was left alone. I 
never had delusions of perse- 
cution like most of you general 
practitioners. You’re all eaten 
up with envy for the man who 
has brains and iniative to spe- 
cialize. You mallies aren’t 
fundamentally different from 
the Ama after all. When things 
are running smoothly, neither 
of you can leave them alone.” 


“Aren’t you forgetting some- 
thing? About the time when 
you were a do-gooder? When 
you did that voluntary stretch 
as house-surgeon at the Fresno 
Age-Adjustment Center?” 

“That was before I’d learned 
how damned thankless Patients 
were,” muttered Alex. 

“But after you’d learned 
how grateful — in terms of dol- 
lars — they were for black mar- 
ket drugs. However, that’s an- 
other story. The Ama cracked 
down on you for putting your 
personal advancement against 
that of medical knowledge. 
They’d have cracked down 
harder if they’d known what 
we can — and perhaps will — tell 
them about how you perfected 
your technique and got your 
supply of adrenal glands.” 

“I don’t know what you’re 
talking about, you — you paret- 
ic.” 

CTUART clucked softly. 

“Lapses of memory al- 
ready? Hallucinations? Any 
signs of schizophrenia? I’m 
talking about the suddenly-ac- 
celerated rate of induced termi- 
nations during your stay at the 
Center. I’ve some interesting 
statistics on how many of the 
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euthanasia orders you signed 
and carried out yourself. It 
run:^ in direct proportion to the 
amount of transplanted adrenal 
operations you and your part- 
ners performed at the time. I’ve 
collected all the proof neces- 
sary for the Ama. It’s up to 
you whether they get it or not.” 

“It’s a lie. It’s all lies.” 

“If it is then you have noth- 
ing to worry about.” 

“Threats! Diplomacy!” ex- 
claimed Mendenall disgustedly. 
“What next? There’s nothing 
to do but get rid of him. I de- 
mand a vote.” 

“Brother!” cried Raid. 
“Have you forgotten your prin‘- 
ciples? Voting! Parliamentary 
procedure! What next, in- 
deed?” 

“All right,” said Hammer- 
field. “If you don’t want to 
come to a conclusion by voting, 
you can arrive at it by divine 
inspiration for all I care. Only 
let’s make up our minds. What 
do we want to do with him — 
turn him loose, let him go on 
his way?” 

“That’s too dangerous,” the 
younger osteopath protested. 

“If you want to stay clear of 
danger, this is no place for 
you,” warned the girl. “Let him 


go; he can bring harm only to 
our bodies.” 

“That’s all the medarchy 
can do,” said Victoria. “For 
one thing, I suppose Stuart has 
his proof where one of his 
friends could put his hands on 
it...” 

Yester nodded. 

“. . .so if he telephones now 
to release this proof any time 
he doesn’t hear from Stuart for 
twenty-four hours ...” 

“Sounds OK to me. Use your 
pihone, Mrs. Q?” 

^LONTER broke in. “Hold 
on a minute. I’d think by 
now you’d have learned not to 
trust these pill-givers. You’ve 
just found out that one of them 
is a spy, so you’re going to put 
your confidence in the other.” 

“Brother, for a man who 
heals by faith, you seem a lit- 
tle short of your .own remedy. 
The real issue ...” 

“One of the real issues,” 
broke in Hammerfield, “is that 
we’ve all taken the risk of com- 
ing here on important business. 
Is he going to stay around to 
hear it?” 

“The real issue,” said Raid, 
“is whether society is numbers 
or people. If it’s numbers, then 
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it doesn’t matter what becomes 
of us, or Alex, or anyone else. 
Shoot them, shock them, termi- 
nate them, turn them over to 
the cutes, or threaten them with 
disgrace. It’s all the same — it 
doesn’t mean anything. Num- 
ber one hundred and ninety- 
five million is replaced by num- 
ber one hundred ninety-five 
million and one — no one ever 
knows the difference. But if 
they’re people — precious indi- 
vidual souls, equal in the sight 
of God and loved alike by 
Him — then we have to accept 
the responsiblity of dealing 
with people. The danger to our 
lives, the danger to our safety, 
the danger to our personalities 
isn’t any greater than the dan- 
ger to Alex’s soul just because 
there’s more of us. Instead of 
worrying over our own hides we 
ought to be praying for his con- 
version.” 

“Pie in the sky,” said Men- 
denall. 

“It doesn’t sound very prac- 
tical,” said the chiropractor. “I 
mean — with all respect . . . well, 
that wouldn’t be of much im- 
mediate use, now would it?” 

^YRUS SAID, “It seems to 
me we’re all getting away 


from what concerns us by 
searching for security. Even 
John is looking for security — 
nothing personal, nothing self- 
ish — through Alex’s conversion. 
And the rest of us want assur- 
ance — either through his death 
or enforced silence — that he 
won’t betray us again. But se- 
curities and guarantees are 
what the medarchy — what any 
totalitarianism — deals in, and 
the price is not exorbitant for 
anyone who really wants them 
beyond anything else. On the 
other hand, anyone who wants 
freedom more than safety has 
to chance all the dangers of 
freedom. 

“And remember; final solu- 
tions are for the Ama, for the 
believers in the ultimate sancti- 
ty of Science. The dogmatists, 
the unskeptical, the Patients. 
Our horizons expand — they 
have to, else we would be pris- 
oners of yesterday’s newest 
marvel, the latest miracle drug, 
the newest neurological tech- 
nique — toys for children to 
play with, illusions to keep 
the immature marvelling. We 
have to concern ouselves with 
reality, with ultimate truths. 
And ultimate truths have dis- 
turbingly many facets. 
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“The philosophy of the Anna 
has only one; its subjects must 
be made and kept physically 
healthy, intellectually quiet 
(has anyone written a good 
book, composed a great quar- 
tet, painted an exciting picture, 
or designed a building adequate 
for anything more than dental 
offices under the medarchy?) 
and socially adjusted. We are 
here now just because we’ve re- 
jected those concepts. John is 
right w'hen he speaks of the 
value of the individual. I don’t 
think that means we ought to 
resign ourselves to death or 
mutilation rather than tamper 
with it. I don’t know. It seems 
to me we must take some meas- 
ure of self-defense, short of 
killing or torturing, but we 
can’t afford to compromise our 
own dignity in the process. 

“I can’t go along with John’s 
non-resistance far enough to 
believe we should suffer with- 
out retaliation. Neither can I 
advocate killing Dr. Calliggs to 
save ourselves, or imprison him 
to suit our convenience. I’m 
willing to let him go on the un- 
derstanding that he will be ex- 
posed if he betrays us further. 
This means that we have to 
take the chance he will be fool- 


ish enough, or angry enough,- to 
inform, even if it brings disas- 
ter on himself.” 

“You always were a wind- 
bag,” said Alex. “It’s your 
most obvious symptom. I no- 
tice with all the rhetoric thrown 
around here that while 5mu’re 
too chicken to kill anyone, you 
think it’s fine and moral to 
steal from them.” 

jyjRS. QUEEDLY left her 
chair. “I don’t know how 
much you expect . to lose by. not 
helping the orderlies further, 
but if the sum isn’t too great 
I think I could get some people 
to help me raise it. Won’t you 
let me drive you to the bus? We 
can talk it over.” 

“Just a minute...” began 
IMendenall. 

“Let them go,” said Ham- 
merfield. “We’ll never get any 
nearer a solution.” 

The evening and the room 
were warm, but Cyrus shivered. 
The lack of sleep, the terrors 
of the day — everything that 
had happened since the knock 
on the bedroom door — culmi- 
nated in this moment of drunk- 
en exhaustion. He staggered to 
a place qn the couch and put 
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his head back. .'\lex, the Ama’s 
bitter enemy the logical . . . 

Mallup. As between Mallup 
and the mallies, the old man 
seemed to have the best of it. 
For the moment, under the 
circumstances, noting the con- 
trasts. On the other hand, with 
all the cross-purposes and con- 
fusions — the la.st ironical note, 
unintentionally introduced by 
Mrs. Queedly — they were not 
resigning. No. yet... He 
dozed, jerked awake when the 
weight of his body cramped his 
arm, turned over, and slept. 

He dreamed he was hauled, 
pinioned and strugffling.dbefore 
a stern council of elders, all 
wearing tall hats and the gray 
Puritan dress with white ja- 
bots. “Ten Eyck, renegade 
Dutchman from Fort Orange, 
you have had carnal connec- 
tion with one Mistress V — V — 
V. . .” The elders all snickered 
lewdly without relaxing their 
straight lips; the reader held 
up two fingers spread wide 
apart. “We have adjudicated 
and decided you are not in a 
state of grace. You are there- 
fore sentenced to the pillory. 
It’s a joke, see: pill-ory. Take 
your medicine.” But when they 
dragged him out and locked 


hirni in, it was not a pillory but 
the stocks in which he found 
himself. Anachronistically he 
was whistling Dalla Sua Pace 
from Don Giovanni. Sir Chris- 
topher Wren appeared, saying, 
“Dr. Guillotine, a friend, will 
take care of you from now on.” 
He awoke with a stiff neck. 

qne OF THE nuns was 
speaking in a soft, clear 
voice. “. . .naturally we were 
first concerned with saving a 
human life and we tried to 
* warn Dr. Higginson his murder 
had been planned. We may 
have gotten the message 
through in time — I pray we 
have — but I’m terribly afraid 
we may have been too late. .\f- 
ter we did what little we could, 
it seemed imperative — I sup- 
pose you know,” she broke 
off apologetically, “that the 
Church takes sides neither for 
or against the medarchy. But 
many of us, as individual 
Christians feel that Her teach- 
ings, especially those dealing 
with the sanctity of unborn 
life, and condemning murder, 
no matter by whom or with 
what motive — Oh, dear... 

where was I?” 

“Felt that the teachings of 
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the Church, Sister,” took up 
her companion, “leave us no 
choice, as individual Chris- 
tians, but to oppose the prac- 
tices of the Healthfare State. 
For that reason we came to 
give you this information about 
the Personal Physician ...” 

“The Personal Physician is 
dead,” cut in Victoria. 

'yHERE WAS a stir in the 
room. “How do you know?” 

“We were told — under cir- 
cumstances which rule out 
doubt — he was legally termi- 
nated by the doctor who killed 
a subcute early this morning. 
Or was that yesterday morn- 
ing? The same group plans to 
assassinate Whitelands, who 
will probably be his successor.” 

In the copter they had told 
Calliggs about Grace Tavi- 
stock; he would probably get 
in touch with her. With the 
medical tories, Alex would find 
a comfortable haven; whether 
they would see enough use in 
him to accept his adherence 
was something else. 

“Whitelands any worse than 
Higginson? Anybody know?” 
inquired the younger osteo- 
path, 

“What difference does it 


make?” asked Hissip, “These 
figureheads don’t make policy. 
The Ama remains the Ama.” • 

It would be unwise to say 
openly that Whitelands was a 
sympathizer. Besides, the word 
was subject to so many modifi- 
cations that in the end it meant 
little or nothing. “I think we 
must warn him.” 

Yester said, “I know some- 
thing about Whitelands. Mod- 
erate man. Used to be a GP 
himself before they made him 
editor of the Journal. Politi- 
cian, naturally — 'they don’t 
make administrators out of 
practicing physicians — but 
doesn’t go along with the spe- 
cialist crowd. I don’t believe 
he’d want more stringency in 
the Ama, maybe less. Wouldn’t 
be surprised if he favored tak- 
ing back some of the power 
from the subcutes and the 
MPs.” 

“Would he relax the perse- 
cution of osteopaths? And oth- 
er non-medical physicians, of 
course?” 

V'ESTER declared 'bluntly, 
“No MD would do that if 
he could, and he couldn’t if he 
would. Let’s not get the idea 
that rubbing out the Personal 
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Physician means the milleni- 
um.” 

“You can’t expect revolu- 
tions from the top,” said Men- 
denall, recovering eloquence 
finally. “Upheavals come from 
below.” 

“What do you suggest?” 
asked Hammerfield indulgent- 
ly- 

“Knock them all off. .Smash 
the offices and clinics. Raze 
the hospitals. Wreck the drug- 
• stores.” 

“And then?” prodded Ham- 
merfield. 

“What do you mean, ‘and 
then’? And then there’ll be no 
more forced examinations, no 
more compulsory inoculations, 
no more truth serums, manda- 
tory treatments, involuntary 
surgery, euthanasia.” 

“Suppose someone breaks a 
leg? Or has complications in 
childbed? Or gets S3q)hilis, tb. 
Or cancer?” asked Cyrus. 

“By natural methods and 
the dominance of the spirit, I 
can take care of any of these 
afflictions,” asserted Clonter. 

“Granting you can,” argued 
V’ictoria, “you and the osteo- 
paths and the chiroprac- 
tors ...” 

Mrs, Queedly, who had re- 


turned a few minutes before, 
sighed. “All unnecessary, all 
erroneous. A practitioner can 
remove the false impression of 
disease.” 

“Very well. Granting all this, 
and even assuming you are 
suddenly multiplied in numbers 
sufficient to care for everyone 
including hypochondriacs, my 
point is simply this: what will 
the Patients say?” 

“Probably, ‘Thank God!”’ 
said Hissip. 

“Will they?” questioned Cy- 
rus. “Personally, I think they’ll 
lynch you for taking away 
their security, their father- 
image, their refuge in time of 
stress.” 

J OHN RALD sighed. “Silas, 
you know the medarchy is 
evil. It would be wrong to fol- 
low the course suggested by our 
enthusiastic brother. But be- 
cause it’s wrong to kill and 
pillage doesn’t mean it’s right 
to do nothing.” 

“What do you suggest?” 
asked Hammerfield. 

-“A demonstration. The nat- 
ural confusion and uncertain- 
ty coming with the announce- 
ment of Higginson’s death 
makes this a good time. Not a 
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revolution as our friend wants, 
since revolutions must come 
from the bottom, as he says. 
But something to make the av- 
erage Patient realize he isn’t 
entirely alone and friendless in 
the hands of the doctors.” 

“^^’ha^ do you mean by a 
demonstration?” the Witness 
wanted to know. 

Raid beamed on her. “I 
mean, my dear, good old non- 
cooiDeration. Tried and test- 
ed civil — in this case, medi- 
cal — disobedience. Let’s get 
every Patient we know, or who 
can be reached simply, to defy 
the doctors. Let them leave 
their charts at home. Not show 
up for their shots or appoint- 
ments. Let them bite the ther- 
mometers and spit out the 
glass. Let them not pay the 
Credit Bureau, or report any 
ailment not a life-or -death mat- 
ter, let them...^ 

“But that would be con- 
demning thousands — perhaps 
tens of thousands — of innocent 
people to torture, perhaps 
death. In a revolution, it might 
conceivably be worth it, but 
you’re talking about a demon- 
stration ...” 

“That’s right. In a revolution 
there would be no holding back 


— it would be win or lose. This 
would be only a show of 
strength — it would cost noth- 
ing to withdraw partially or 
wholly. Patients should not 
martyr themselves. If they’re 
taken in for observation, let 
them give in right then and co- 
operate. The purpose will have 
been served.” 

“Isn’t there always an im- 
plicit threat of force behind 
civil disobedience?” asked the 
theosophist innocently, clearly 
not expecting the whirlpool of 
argument which followed. 

TU.\RT TESTER came 
over to Cyrus. “You and 
Vicky and I have some deci- 
sions of our own to make. Let’s 
sneak out to the kitchen. 
They’ll never miss us.” 

Casual, so casual, thought 
Cyrus. He didn’t doubt that 
they would agree on the dem- 
onstration in the end. Their ab- 
sence would make no differ* 
ence one way or the other. 
Nothing was ever really ac- 
complished in these meetings, 
no matter how strongly they 
were labelled “urgent” or “vi- 
tal”. The real work — if any — - 
was done in .small, autonomous 
groups, as the preparation oi 
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the demonstration would be. If 
these meetings had any positive 
value it was as vents for dif- 
ferences, and a reassurance 
that each mallie was not lost 
in single, hopeless rebellion. 

• As soon as they were out of 
the room, Victoria said, “We 
owe you an apology, Stuart.” 

He lit a cigaret. “What kind 
of talk is this? Without some 
protective suspicion we’d all 
wind up in a subcute examina- 
tion room.” 

“But everything did point to 
Alex. I don’t know why we were 
too stupid to see it.” 

“It doesn’t seem to come 
easy to suspect those who brag 
about their lack of scruples. 
Honor rooted in dishonor and 
so on. I mightn’t have suspect- 
ed him myself if I hadn’t 
known I didn’t turn you in.” 

“That didn’t rule out Dr. 
Tree, Mallup, Judy.” 

Y^STER frowned. “Not 
Mallup — only the girl and 
Tree, who would have no rea- 
son to suspect anyone but C}'^- 
rus, except by association. The 
timing, the shot — extremely 
dangerous mallies, something 
they would not have known — 
ruled those two out. And Mal- 


lup just didn’t fit psychologi- 
cally, from what John Raid 
said about him. No, of all those 
who knew where you were, 
only Alex had the combination 
of opportunity and motive. 
Also, I distrust specialists — 
particularly ultra-specialists.” 

“Still, he didn’t know the 
airfield — or wasn’t it discov- 
ered after all? I mean before 
the subcutes who were follow- 
ing us got there?” 

“We warned off the plane 
on the supposition that it was. 
Actually, the exact location 
wasn’t an issue. Alex knew it 
couldn’t be too far from Secar- 
ros — deduction, topographical 
knowledge, and copters 
couldn’t help but find it.” 

“You know,” said Victoria 
irrelevantly, “of all the names 
you’ve used, I like Cyrus best. 
I don’t think I’ll go back to 
calling you Silas now.” Then 
she came back to the pertinent. 
“With the plane out, what 
happens?” 

“Ship, I suppose,” said Cy- 
rus. “Sounds tough.” 

“It won’t be easy,” admit- 
ted Yester. “But not as hard 
as the day you’ve just put in. 
Charts, passports, certificates 
of inoculation. Thank heaven, 
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there’s money enough floating 
around in the underground to 
buy all these things. Only it 
may take time.” 

“And time means hiding 
again,” said Victoria. “I can’t 
face it. I want to get out right 
now. Tonight.” 

Yester opened his eyes. “If I 
didn’t know you so well Vicky, 
I’d say you were close to hys- 
terics.” 

“I am. I’m quite unreason- 
able, too. I’m ready to remind 
anyone that my father and I 
and Cyrus have earned the 
right to be helped ...” 

“My dear girl, no one doubts 
it. What do you think we are? 
The sort of characters who 
would neglect or liquidate you 
the moment your usefulness is 
over?” 

“Talk, talk, talk. I’ve heard 
talk all my life. If words and 
money could make a revolu- 
tion, the medardiy would have 
vanished long ago.” 

“Wait a minute — I’ll be 
right back.” 

DISAPPEARED in the 
direction of the living 
room. Cyrus looked at Victoria 
anxiously, then took her hands 
in his. “Don’t be upset,” he 
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mumbled. “We’ll make it all 
right.” 

“I suppose we will. And I 
suppose I’ll be calm and con- 
trolled again, and ashamed of 
breaking out. Only right now 
I want to scream. Loudly. I 
think I will, too.” 

Yester returned with John 
Raid who took one look at 
Victoria and said, “What you 
need is something to eat.” 

“No I don’t. I don’t ever 
want to see food again.” 

Raid opened the door of the 
immense regrigerator. “Orange 
juice. Hmm. The rest seems to 
be all remains of dead animals. 
Oh, here’s a head of lettuce.” 

“You try the lettuce and 
orange juice,” suggested Yes- 
ter. “We’ll get along as best we 
can with the dead animals. 
How about a cold lamb chop, 
Vicky?” 

She shuddered. “Is there a 
lemon in there?” 

Raid investigated. “Yes 
there is. But it’s cut — ” 

“Give it to me.” She sucked 
on the half lemon, apparently 
content. 

“Now about getting on a 
boat — it wouldn’t be too hard, 
if you weren’t in such a rush.” 

“What rush?” asked Raid. 
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“I mean, what more than usu- 
al?” 

“Vicky says she won’t hide 
out any more She wants to 
leave for England tonight.” 

gOTH HE and Raid looked 
at her, waiting some word. 
She went on sucking the lem- 
on. Cyrus said, “Darling, it 
takes time to. . . ” 

She took out the lemon and 
inquired, “Do y6u want me to 
scream?” 

John Raid said, “Go ahead, 
my lamb, if it will make you 
feel good. Now, look: there’s 
always an English ship or two 
in the bay. It wouldn’t be im- 
possible to smuggle you three 
on board without papers and 
such, but it’s a matter of mak- 
ing contacts. I know. . .” 

Yester snapped his fingers. 
“Collitt!” 

“What?” asked Cyrus. 

“Consul or consul-general or 
something. Hates the Ama, 
but — Well, it’s a chance. He 
can say no, but he won’t tip off 
the subcutes. Want to try it?” 

“Put not your trust in con- 
suls,” warned Raid. 

Cyrus looked questioningly 
at Victoria, who shrugged. 
“How do we get there?” 


“That’s the simplest part. 
Forethought. We have the one 
means of transportation order- 
lies will think a long time be- 
fore questioning: a nice, shiny 
ambulance.” 

“I’ll go and get Hank,” said 
Victoria, still holding the lem- 
on. 

“OK. Good idea to start be- 
fore the meeting breaks up. No 
one will miss us.” 

“I’ll take a last listen. Be 
right back.” Cyrus went into 
the living room. 

p^AMMERFIELD was say- 
ing, “We know our broad- 
casts and leaflets have been ef- 
fective. We need new people 
to carry them on, since some 
of our workers have become 
known to the Ama. We parti- 
cularly need teachers.” 

“I understand that the 
schools have been closed since 
the raid,” said the older osteo- 
path. “Perhaps it would be 
smart not to do anything about 
them until we know what the 
new policy of the medarchy is 
going to be.” 

“Backside-to,” said Hissip. 
“It’s the existence of the 
schools, the radio, leaflets, the 
mallies themselves that makes 
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the policy of the Ama. Where 
there’s no discontent, there are 
no concessions. If you’re going 
to have schools at -all, you’ve 
got to have them as big and as 
good and as frequent as possi- 
ble.” 

Yester tapped Cyrus’ arm. 
With more familiarity with 
Mrs. Queedly’s house than 
would be expected of an MD in 
the home of a Christian Scien- 
tist, he led them out a side door 
into a multiple garage. “How 
do you haopen to have an am- 
bulance? Or is it part of the 
standard equipment here?” 

“Drove it down from the city 
on the chance it would come in 
handy.” 

“I never rode in an ambu- 
lance before,” said Hank, 
sleepily. “Can I sit in front.” 

“Sorry — you’re going to be 
the patient.” 

“Heck! I never get to do 
anything.” 

“Put this on, Vicky. It was 
the only one I could get. White 
coats for you gents up front. 
I hope you can drive with that 
leg.” 

“This is the second time I’ve 
had a nurse’s uniform on.” 

“It’s becoming. You can’t 


see in this light, but I’m leer- 
ing.” 

Cyrus tested his knee by 
reaching for the starter. The 
motor was powerful, making 
the big ambulance tremble 
gently, like an eager horse. 
“Feels fine so far. If it gives 
out I’ll switch with John.” 

“Not me. I’ll drive nothing 
more vicious than a bicycle.” 

The glass partition between 
the cab and the body of the 
ambulance could be slid open 
for conversation. “Dun’t use the 
siren or the red light if you can 
help it,” cautioned Yester. 
“The less attention we call to 
ourselves the better.” 

^YRUS DROVE cautiously 
onto the driveway, past the 
parked cars, and turned left on 
the highway. He touched the 
gas pedal gently; the ambu- 
lance sped smoothly on, taking 
the curves effortlessly. “Can’t 
I sit up now?” asked Hank. 

“No, Henry— Just lie quiet- 
ly, Try to sleep. It’s at least a 
two hour drive.” 

“Si’s doing his best to cut it 
down,” observed Yester. 

He had no feeling of exces- 
sive speed as the road led 
downward, the curves becom- 
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ing less siharp with each drop. 
An occasional car hugged the 
opposite shoulder respectfully 
as they went by; twice they 
turned out to pass vehicles 
ahead. Some of the tension 
built up since Secarros began 
to fade. Without taking his eyes 
off the road, he turned his head 
slightly. “John, do you think 
the whole business is hope- 
less?” 

“Not to hope would be to 
betrav man’s nature.” 

“There are times when 1 
have a sneaking sympathy fw 
Alex’s and Mendenall’s view- 
point. We do spend most of 
our time countering each other 
instead of the medarchy.” 

Victoria, evidently forget- 
ting her earlier outburst, said, 
“We have to work with what 
we have.” 

“That’s right. Revolutions 
aren’t made by men with sets 
of blueprints.” 

“What about Lenin?” ob- 
jected Yester. 

“Was that a revolution or a 
coup d’etat?” asked Raid. 
“Real revolution is practically 
always the same in origin: nuts 
and screwballs get together and 
find that none of them like the 
way things are. Dress them up 


in short haircuts and tall hats 
and they’re Lollards or Level- 
lers. Put them in kneebreeches, 
and they’re Sons of Liberty on 
one side of the water, believers 
in the Rights of Man on the 
Other. Seventy-five years later 
they’re Narodniks, city intel- 
lectuals burning with the con- 
viction that salvation comes 
from the land and the grimy 
peasants who till it.” 

^YRUS THOUGHT, My 
dream — telepathy? No: the 
Lollards. Wrong. “Mrs. Queed- 
ly’s no Narodnik,” he said, 
heeding a stop sign, then push- 
ing the ambulance uphill and 
northward. 

“No, but the dear girl from 
Jehovah’s Witnesses is right 
in the line from the Puritans 
who cut the cross from the 
Union Jack because they’d have 
nothing to do with idolatry. If 
Mendenall had been around at 
the right time, he’d either have 
shot at the lobsterbacks on 
Boston Common, or dumped 
tea in the harbor. Both, may- 
be.” 

“Mrs. Queedly is a dear in 
her way. I think she would 
have been one of those ci-de- 
vant aristocrats who sided with 
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the sans-culottes,” said Victo- 
ria. 

“And got it in the neck from 
their pantless friends,” added 
Yester. “Hey — ^what am I do- 
ing? Come the revoluticm, all 
doctors will be shot. Especial- 
ly those who went against the 
medarchy.” 

“The shooting’s not unavoid- 
able — it’s just hard for humans 
to have enough saise to avoid 
it. Proto-revolutionaries, like 
the mallies, are always in love 
with ideas — all kinds of ideas. 
They’re too busy with them to 
think about erecting the ma- 
chinery of suppression even if 
they had the temperament for 
it. But after the nuts and 
screwballs have churned their 
ideas and ideals, and dissemi- 
nated them into the air — ^like 
spores, likely to light anywhere 
and keep on growing — they dis- 
appear ...” 

“Which?” asked Yester. 

^YRUS HAD slowed the 
ambulance down the long 
bill and through Monterey. 
Finally past a dreary stretch of 
motels and stores, he resumed 
normal speed. 

“The people who want heav- 
ens on earth,” said Raid. 


“They do disappear. Some of 
them die young, swne live for 
the rest of their lives on mem- 
ories, a lot become disillusioned 
and mean. The practical poli- 
ticians take over, the people 
who look at an idea to see 
whether an idea is going to help 
the party or not. If it isn’t, 
they try to stamp it out. From 
stamping out ideas to executing 
the ones who have them is only 
a short step. Cromwell turned 
on the Levellers. Trotsky or- 
dered the Kronstadt sailors 
shot down. They shape and 
modify the revolution, replac- 
ing one rigidity with another.” 

“If you feel like that, I’d 
think you would have quit long 
ago,” commented Cyrus. 

“Maybe that’s because 
you’ve got a bit of the politi- 
cian in yourself. If you can’t 
put a coin in the slot and get 
back a nice, tasty result, it isn’t 
wordi it. For the love of God, 
men have to strive after per- 
fection, knowing they aren’t 
going to achieve it.” 

Opportunism . . . The charge, 
coming from Raid, disturbed 
Cyrus no more than when 
spoken by Dr. Tavistock. He 
had never pretended to selfless ' 
dedication. Men and women 
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with absolute purity of motive 
were too rare to produce the 
ferment Raid spoke about. 
Raid himself, certainly; per- 
haps the girl witness; after 
that, the progression shaded all 
the way to the complete self- 
interest of someone like Alex. 

TF NORAK TENNICK had 
not wanted a child badly 
enough to defy medical regula- 
tions requiring a certificate of 
desirable heredity, his life 
might have continued unevent- 
ful, unhurried, in one archi- 
tect’s office or another. He had 
been an adolescent during the 
War; like most everyone he 
had been undisturbed by the 
swift rise of the Ama. It was 
still hard at times to realize 
how quickly the medarchy had 
established its absolute mas- 
tery and changed the necessary 
rules for avoiding the epidem- 
ics which followed the atomic 
devastations into the means of 
dominating society. 

Because contaminated water 
must be avoided, domestic life 
had to be overseen to the small- 
est detail; because radiation 
sickness might produce mon- 
sters, the warped genes must 
not be passed on. So Norah, for 


the obvious good of posterity, 
had been deprived of her child, 
and then, because the doctor 
wasn’t accepting any lay" opin- 
ion about tolerances for anti- 
biotics, of her life. All in the 
name of keeping society 
healthy, physically and psychi- 
cally. Without Norah’s death, 
he would not have become a 
rebel; far from being a Raid, a 
Mendenall, a Hissip, he had 
not even the impulses of Stuart 
Yester, or the acceptance of a 
doctrine like Mrs. Queedly. He 
was a synthetic revolutionist, a 
Mallup who had been differ- 
ently conditioned. 

And if he had not turned 
against the medarchy, chang- 
ing from Silas Tennick — good 
enough to get a job but never 
good enough to get a commis- 
sion — to the man of many 
names, the jack of all subver- 
sive trades, who could run a 
mobile transmitter or a mime- 
ograph, if necessary teach the 
elementary grades in a mallie 
school, he would never have 
rnet Boyd Carling. And 
then . . . 

^HEY PASSED through 
Gilroy, elongatedly dismal. 
“Watch it,” instructed Yes- 
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ter. “This is the place where 
the flycops study all night. If 
you see a squad car or any- 
thing that looks as though it 
might have orderlies in it, use 
your siren and step on the 
gas.” 

“I have a feeling we’ve used 
up all our quota of narrow es- 
capes,” said Victoria. “I 
wouldn’t be surprised to go all 
the way to Alaska without be- 
ing stopped.” 

“I would,” muttered Cyrus. 
“Anyway, we’re not headed for 
Alaska. Incidentally — I just 
happened to think — unless the 
consul sleeps in his office we 
won’t be able to get hold of him 
tonight.” 

“Why not? I’ll bet he’ll be 
delighted to have a crew of 
mallies drop in on him.” 

Cyrus knew that it was quite 
irrational to be irritated at Yes- 
ter’s airiness. But he was ex- 
hausted, worn out, worried, 
driving the ambulance with a 
sore knee, while Stuart sat 
back there relaxed and chatted 
lightly. “I meant, how will you 
know where to find him?” 

“Oh that? Nothing to it. Re- 
member about a year or so ago, 
the Authorized Public Enlight- 
enment Service — the apes — 


gave him some rough publi- 
city? Big pictures of his house 
in Atherton: ‘Envoy of Unmed- 
ical State Cosy Among Doc- 
tors.’ Almost as many MDs 
there as Secarros. And he was 
too much the bull-headed Brit- 
on to notice the jabs.” 

“You know where the house 
is?” asked Victoria. 

“Near enough — don’t let it 
worry you.” 

pA'SY ENOUGH for you— 
your girl isn’t pregnant, 
thought Cyrus. You aren’t 
fighting to keep awake. Keep 
awake; that’s right. Don’t 
doze, don’t drowze. Going too 
fast. Too neat: see hazards 
through, fall asleep, wreck — all 
dead. Fitting. Irony. Only haz- 
ards . . . not yet . . . through . . . 

“Isn’t an embassy, or what- 
ever, considered part of the 
country it represents?” Victor- 
ia wanted to know. 

“An embassy, but not what- 
ever,” answered Raid. “A con- 
sulate’s just an office, like any 
other.” 

“San Jose bypass ahead,” 
Yester informed him. “Might 
as well turn on the red light 
and floorboard it.” 

“What? Oh. Sure.” More 
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speed- Stay awake. He fum- 
bled with the knobs; the siren’s 
wail came back into him, 
jarred him back almost to nor- 
mal awareness. But the ulula- 
tion soon grew accustomed and 
eventually narcotic; he nodded 
forward and jerked back. Stay 
awake. 

Time must be pas.«ing. Miles. 
Siill the lights and siren. No 
one told him to turn them off. 
Mustn’t then. Leave them on. 
Speed. Hold the wheel. Stay 
aw.?’:e. . . 

Yester reached through and 
tapped him on the shoulder. 
"Switch them off and slow 
down. That’s it. Now left, and 
take k easy. Mmm — no. Let 
me see. . . ” 

“Do you know where it is or 
don’t you? Damn it, I don’t 
want to drive a rubberneck 
bus.” 

“Easy does it. Try turning 
right here.” 

Easy does it turn right, turn 
left. You never could find a 
house around here, even if you 
knew what you were looking 
for. Wild goose chase. Who 
chased wild geese? Count the 
wild geese and fall asleep be- 
fore you reached a hundred. . . 

“Turn left and go slow. 


Yes... almost sure. Mmmm. 
Whee — I should have been a 
dowser! That’s it, all right.” 

“Nice,” muttered Cyrus, 
braking, reaching to turn off 
the ignition. 

“Hey, no! Can’t stop here. 
Go ahead a couple of blocks 
and park. This things’s as con- 
spicuous as a lighthouse in a 
fog,” 

Fog, thought Cyrus. Fog — 
to be sure. Fog: London Partic- 
ular. Here we come. Only... 

J^E MUST have driven to 
the curb and stopped with- 
out remembering, because he 
heard Victoria rousing Hank. 
Faint excitement tingled in 
him, then dulled away. He 
could stay in the ambularrce 
and lie down on the stretcher. 
Sleep. They didn’t need him. ,, 

“Hey, wake up, will you? 
Wake up! Vicky, he’s passed 
out on us.” 

No, I haven’t, he wanted to 
say. Vm just resting a moment. 
Just a moment. Then he felt 
her lips on his face, her hands 
helping him out of the white 
jackeL “Just resting,” he 
repeated. 

“What’s cooking now?” 
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asked Hank sleepily. “More 
meetings?” 

“A meeting of minds — we 
hope,” said Yester. 

Cyrus sucked the cool air in. 
How many times could he re- 
vive, respond to a new stimu- 
lus, before he finally collapsed? 
Right now he was sleep-walk- 
ing, no more. And Victoria... 

“Well, here’s where we take 
the lion by the horns — unicorn 
by the horn, I mean. No lights 
— we’ll be a pleasant surprise.” 

“I wonder,” said Victoria. 
“And are you sure this is the 
right place?” 

“Pretty sure. We’ll soon 
find out.” 

Nice if it isn’t, thought Cy- 
rus. Suppose it’s the home of 
some Ama bigshot. One look 
at us and he’ll know what we 
are and holler for the cutes. 
Nor was Stuart Yester prepar- 
ing a more welcome reception 
by first pressing the doorbell 
with the heaviest of thumbs and 
then banging away at ^^e wood. 

XI 

T he door opened so 
violently that the chain 
across the six inches of 
space vibrated tautly. “What 


the devil do you mean by such 
a damnable racket, ay? There’s 
no call to bang a man’s door 
apart in the middle of the 
night. Who are you anyway? 
Some blasted orderly or Medi- 
cal Policeman on some liasty 
bit of business? Be off with 
you ! ” 

The light behind him showed 
only tallness and bulk topped 
by an irregular shadow of un- 
combed hair. Cyrus got the im- 
pression that the chain was left 
on not for protection but to re- 
strain the consul himself. 

“Mr. Collitt?” Yester asked. 
“Mr. Wilfred Collitt?” 

“Who the devil did you ex- 
pect to find answering my 
front door — what’s left of it — 
Dr. Crippen? I’m His Majes- 
ty’s consul — diplomatic immu- 
nity and so on. You can safely 
assume my name’s Collitt. I 
don’t see what consequence my 
given name’s to you.” 

“I meant no offence.” 

“Didn’t you? No gentlemen 
is ever rude unintentionally. 
Now then. . .” 

“We need your help,” said 
Victoria simply. 

“Ay? What’s that? A wom- 
an? Help? What help?” 

“May we come in and ex- 
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plain? I’m afraid we’re a little 
conspicuous out here.” 

'‘You ’re speaking for them 
ay? No American man can 
state his business if there’s a 
woman around to do it for him. 
Secretaries, nurses, mothers. 
No masculine responsibility in 
this country. How many are 
there of you? Can’t see a thing 
out there.” 

“Myself, three men, and a 
child. We won’t take much of 
your time. . . ” 

“You will take none of it to- 
night, Madam. If you’ve busi- 
ness with me, my office is open 
from nine to six. The English 
conduct business during office 
hours only, a practice which 
avoids the nervous conditions 
which Americans suffer from 
constantly.” 

“This lady is appealing for 
your protection,” said Cyrus. 
“Surely courtesy. . .” 

aj DON’T KNOW who you 
are to teach me manners,” 
said the consul furiously. 
“Who are you, Sir? I say, who 
are you, ay?” 

“My name will mean noth- 
ing to you. However it’s Cyrus 
Tarn.” 

“Damned silly name, if you 


ask me. British subject?” 

“Ay?” 

“I asked, ‘Are you a British 
subject?’ Simple question.” 

“No, I . . . ” 

“And the lady?” 

“No I’m not, Mr. Collitt, 
but. . . ” 

“We’re fellow members of 
the human race,” said John 
Raid, “children of God, seek- 
ing your help because all men 
are brothers regardless of who 
presumes to rule them.” 

The consul made a gargling 
noise in his throat. “ ‘God’, by 
God. By God! Wake a man in 
the middle of the night, take 
his time, to tell him he has the 
fortune to share the world with 
you. Be off with you.” 

“We’re appealing to the Eng- 
lish sense of fair play,” urged 
Yester. “Surely you won’t turn 
us away without a hearing?” 

“Come to my office. I’ll hear 
you through. Goodnight, Sir. 
And take your foot out of my 
door before I'nip it off.” 

“Come on, Victoria. I was 
afraid it was-a faint hope ...” 

“Ay? What’s that?” 

“I was explaining to the 
lady. . .” 

“Do you take me for a fool? 
I didn’t think you were address- 
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ing a horse. What did you call 
her? Ay?” 

“My name is Victoria Car^ 
ling.” 

“Is it now? Is it indeed? Vic- 
toria, ay? I mean, it really is 
your name, not just something 
you picked up?” 

“My father was a minister 
of the Gospel, and I’ve every 
reason to believe I was proper- 
ly Christened.” 

44'^ELL, WELL,” mut- 
tered the consul resent- 
fully. “I supp>ose it would have 
to be. Anything to keep a man 
from his bed. Even over-rated 
and unpredictable English sen- 
timentality. Drop a tear for the 
nobs who have to do their own 
charing. Suppose my mother’s 
name had been Alexandra in- 
stead? Well, come in. What are 
you waiting out there for? And 
I suppose these — these fellows 
may as well come in also.” He 
unhooked the chain, held the 
door wide, closed arid bolted it 
behind them. 

“Why are people always 
locking us in or out?” won- 
dered Hank. “You’d think we 
were dangerous characters or 
something.” 

Mr. Collitt whirled around 


and stared at Hank. “Boy, I 
try not to hold American chil- 
dren responsible for their man- 
ners, but it is difficult. Hold 
your tongue.” 

“The boy meant no harm, 
brother,” said John Raid mild- 
ly- 

“I’m no brother of yours, 
Sir. Not even with a bend sin- 
ister. My father was a miner. 
He couldn’t afford by-blows.” 

“Glad to hear it. Blessed are 
the poor.” 

“All the training I went 
through overcoming my back- 
ground, and then to be ban- 
ished here. You’d think they 
might have had the decency to 
send me to Bhutan or Antarc- 

f 

tica.” He led them through the 
doorway. A fluorescent bulb 
nervously flickered alight. 

“What a pleasant room,” ex- 
claimed Victoria. 

“Good enough. I sit here and 
read when I can’t sleep.” He 
went to a large desk and sat 
down, looking fretful. “And I 
certainly won’t be able to now. 
Not for hours unless 1 take one 
of those abominable tablets. I 
detest being doped or drugged.” 

UV^ERY SENSIBLE,” re- 
marked Raid. “I never 
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take stimulants or soporifics 
myself.” 

“You would if you were 
plagued by insomnia. Well, 
well. Victoria, ay? All right. 
I’ll give you five minutes. 
What do you want?” 

“A s y 1 u m,” Victoria said 
quietly. 

“Asylum? You’re political 
refugees?” 

“You could put it that way. 
We’re what are known as mal- 
Ues.” 

“Lunatic s,” said Collitt. 
“You were right, boy. I needn’t 
have locked the door — the 
dangerous characters were in- 
side already.” 

“Brother, a lunatic is some- 
one who sees things differently 
from the man who calls him 
so. Can you be sure you 
wouldn’t be a mallie yourself if 
you were an American?” 

“I wouldn’t think of being 
an American.” 

“We’i ' sane,” said Cyrus 
wearily, ‘ by any medical stand- 
ards rrevailing in free coun- 
tries. The Ama calls us malad- 
justed because we are no more 
docile than the English were in 
1215 or 1688. Or ever, for that 
matter.” 

“But asylum... Unthink- 


able. Stretch the term political 
all you like, and it still won’t 
cover the situation. You don’t 
like doctors. Between us, I’m 
not too fond of them myself. 
Tried to make me stop reading 
at night. I was a scholarship 
boy. Had to study all night to 
catch up with the public school 
boys. Habit now — and insom- 
nia. Doctors — take a pill! But 
they’re your royalty, not ours. 
Prefer the House of Windsor 
myself — it’s easier to control 
well-trained, genteel persons 
than a whole profession bent 
on cutting you up or making 
you do things for your own 
good. Very well, we are agreed 
on not liking doctors. Good- 
night.” 

“This is a matter of life and 
death,” said Yester. 

iiJJOW? DON’T fancy in- 
oculations? Or some- 
thing of the sort? None of our 
business. You aren’t British, 
you’re obviously Americans — 
yet four adults and a child 
have the temerity to call it life 
and death because you don’t 
like being physicked or psyco- 
analyzed.” 

“It’s much more than that,” 
said Yester. “And we’re not 
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all asking for help. Only three 
of us — including Victoria and 
the boy.” 

“Why not all of you? And 
your families and friends? Why 
be so modest when you ask me 
to violate international law?” 

“We have no families,” said 
Victoria. “And our friends are 
staying to fight the medarchy.” 

“You shouldn’t tell me such 
things,” said the consul fret- 
fully. He crossed the rcxmi to 
a buffet and returned with a 
bottle. His robe flabbed open, 
revealing thin white legs. 

“Say,” whispered Hank, “he 
hasn’t got pajamas. Or else 
they shrank.” 

“Henry!” 

Collitt filled his glass delib- 
erately, held it up to the lig'ht, 
sipped. “Nightshirt,” he said. 
“Flannel. There were no paja- 
mas for coalminers’ children. 
Soon as wear a straightjacket, 
anyway. So you want to go to 
England, boy?” 

“I don’t care. I want to go 
where Vicky goes. And Si.” 

“You wouldn’t like it. You 
wouldn’t like it at all. Cheek 
your elders there, my lad, or 
your headmaster, and you’ll 
get the slipper or the cane be- 


fore you can say John Dewey. 
And with American schooling 
you’d never pass the Eleven- 
plus examinations. No firsts at 
Oxford for you.” 

“I’m not scared,” Hank 
muttered. 

“Good. You’re not quiet 
either. You will not speak in 
this house again unless I speak 
to you.” 

“Why not?” Hank was in- 
terested. 

_ ' “Henry, do what Mr. Collitt 
says. I mean that.” 

^YRUS JERKED almost 
completely awake. He tried 
to take advantage of the mo- 
mentary silence to say quickly, 
“We don’t want to impose too 
greatly. If you could just help 
us get on board one of the Eng- 
lish ships in port ...” 

“By heavens ” said the con- 
sul. “By heavens!” He poured 
himself another drink, his hand 
shaking a trifle. “And that’s 
what you call not imposing too 
greatly? Risk my job, my rep- 
utation, my years of trying to 
better rnyself, my mother’s 
sacrifices. And that’s all — all — 
you want.” 

“You wouldn’t be the first 
Englishman to help people 
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fighting for their liberty. By- 
ron ...” 

“You’re not fighting, you’re 
running. And damn Byron — 
lords can afford grand gestures 
that are just too expensive for 
common men. Back in 1958 an 
attache in Prague was soft 
enough to hide a Czech in the 
boot of his car. The fellow 
banged loudly on the bootlid at 
the border where newspaper 
photographers were waiting. 
Naturally the attache was 
fired by the F. O.” 

“We’re not agents provoca- 
teur,” Victoria said with weary 
coldness. “Do you imagine 
we’d use a child?” 

“It’s been known. But even 
if you could prove your good 
faith, I couldn’t interfere in 
your country’s affairs.” 

“Not even to save lives?” 

“Whose life is in danger?” 

“My unborn child’s,” said 
Victoria. 

Raid and Yester looked at 
her. The consul lifted his glass, 
put it down. “Ah. Unauthorized 
pregnancy?” 

’y’ICTORIA nodded slowly. 

Cyrus thought she had 
never looked so regal. “We 
have money for our passage,” 


he put in, realizing 'mmediately 
that he had said the wrong 
thing. 

Collitt gave him a scathing 
stare and turned back to Vic- 
toria. “Where’s your hus- 
band?” 

She touched Cyrus’ arm. 
“We’ll be married as soon as 
we get to England. Or maybe 
the captain ...” 

The stare had been benevo- 
lent compared to the one Cyrus 
got now. “So that’s the sort 
you are? Take advantage of 
young girls, ay? You mon- 
ster ! ” 

“Don’t you dare call Cyrus 
a monster,” cried Victoria. 

“Ay? But the fellow sedu — 
Well, I like spirit in a girl. 
Three of my own — no boys. Sit 
down, my dear. Do you feel all 
right?” 

“Yes. I mean, I think so. A 
little dizzy. . .” 

“Have some brandy. Good 
thing for the nerves. Even 
helps insomnia sometimes.” 

“Thank you. I’m sorry I 
snapped at you.” 

“Quite all right. I daresay 
you don’t find him a monster. 
Still . . . Well, what’s done is 
done.” His look at Cyrus con- 
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tradicted his statement of res- 
ignation. 

“Cyrus wants to marry me,” 
she said. “Give him a chance.” 

“This isn’t a matrimonial 
clearing house. Who put me in 
this unhappy position by nam- 
ing you Victoria?” 

FATHER. He was a 
great admirer of that 
Queen. He was writing a his- 
tory of the medarchy which the 
subcutes have got, but if we get 
to England I intend to rewrite 
and publish it.” 

“Freedom of speech, ay? 
Tell the truth and shame the 
devil? Publish and be damned, 
as Wellington said. Now look 
here. Suppose — just for argu- 
ment’s sake, you understand — 
supp>ose you get on a British 
ship and go to England. Well, 
then, your child will be born 
there. Can’t get around that. 
And if he’s born in England 
he’ll be a subject of His Ma- 
jesty the King. Can’t help but 
be.” 

Unless we register him at an 
American consulate, thought 
Cyrus, keeping his mouth tight- 
ly shut. 

“And if he’s going to be a 
British subject — well, "these 


philosophical fellows say time 
is nonexistent — ^he’s one right 
now for all practical purposes. 
What difference does a few 
months make? Yes, a British 
subject. As such it’s my duty to 
aid him in every way. What?” 

“Your reasoning’s very logi- 
cal,” said Yester. 

The consul glared at him. 
“Gilbert, sir. The great and 
only W. S. Gilbert. Not my 
reasoning. Now where were 
we? Oh yes. Duty to aid a pre- 
sumptive British subject. Can’t 
very well help him without 
helping you, my dear, ay?” 

“Thank you. I was sure you 
would help us. Oh, thank you.” 

“No, no. I’m supposed to aid 
a British subject. And his 
mother. It’s plain duty. Besides 
there’s precedent. I recall the 
case of four Hungarians who 
would have been deported if 
one of the women hadn’t been 
pregnant. The Home Office 
made an exception for her. 
Since we couldn’t think of sep- 
arating a family, we had to 
make an exception for her hus- 
band too. And then it would 
hardly be right io deport the 
other two just because they 
weren’t expecting a baby. Eng- 
lish justice. Now, let me see . . . 
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“Your sense of timing’s con- 
V e n i c n t — almost suspicious. 
There’s a ship in whose captain 
would give anything but his 
beard to cock a snook at the 
medarchy. Black beard, full 
and bushy — drives the order- 
lies and MPs mad. They tried 
to keen him from coming 
ashore. I had to protest. 'The 
whole crew — except one lad 
who couldn’t — grew sympa- 
thetic beards. I could take vou 
down to the docks in the coun- 
sular car. I have the pestilential 
orderlies in hand enough so 
won’t ask anyone with me for 
their charts.” 

’W’ I C T O R 1 A was having 
^ some difficulty in sneaking. 
“Oh. . .Mr. Collitt. . .” 

“Silliest thing I’ve ever done. 
Reversion to childhood senti- 
mentality, no doubt. Most 
inconvenient time and place I 
ever heard ot to get fatherly.” 

“Oh. Mr. Collitt, please. . . 
You’ve been so unbelievably 
kind to me. But. . . Oh Mr. 
Collitt, I can’t go without 
Hank and Cyrus.” 

The consul’s face hardened. 
He took up his brandy again. 
“The boy, Henry — don’t tell 
me your reverend father also 


admired Harry the Eighth.” 

“No. I won’t tell you any- 
thing but that I’ve taken care 
of him since he was born, and 
if the subcutes got hold of him 
they would do everything to 
make him talk. He knows too 
much, you see.” 

“I see, but it’s none of my 
business, none of the Crown’s 
business. If you people don’t 
like the medarchy, why don’t 
you get rid of it? You booted 
out George III fast enough 
when it suited you. If you 
hadn’t been in such a beastly 
hurry, you might never had the 
Ama on your necks.” 

“You wouldn’t expect me to 
leave a child to face. . .” 

“Not the point, my dear, not 
the point at all. It isn’t the 
terrors of the medarchy that 
make the system so ghastly. 
Every regime has its seamy 
side. When you come right 
down to it, everything we’ve 
done hasn’t been. . .well, every- 
thing it ought. But however 
we’ve gotten off the track, 
we’ve always stood basically 
for decency and individual 
rights. Hypocrisy, it’s called by 
those who don’t believe it’s bet- 
ter to fall short of a high stand- 
ard than conform to a low 
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one. The fundamental evil of 
the health fare state is not the 
wretched things done out of an 
excess of zeal, but the existence 
and dominance of that kind of 
zeal in the first place — the zeal 
to imoose a pattern on people 
for their own good. To lump 
individuals in groups, treat hu- 
mans as though they were ani- 
mals to be cared for, fattened, 
and eventually put out of their 
misery.’^ 

^H, THOUGHT Cyrus, an- 
other congenital mallie, 
born in the wrong country. You 
can always tell us by our out- 
standing symptom: loquacity. 

John Raid said, “Brother, 
you’re right. No man should 
have the dreadful pride to play 
God. or to rule another.” 

“That’s nonsense, absolute 
nonsense. However I’ve no in- 
tention of getting into an ar- 
gument with you. Question now 
is the status of the boy. Fam- 
ily ties — precedent, you remem- 
ber. Uncle of a British sub- 
ject. It’s stretching things but 
we’ll take him along. That set- 
tles everything, ay?” 

“You haven’t said anything 
about Cyrus.” 

“Victoria, I’ll join you later. 


Don’t worry about me. I’ll get 
a chart and the other paoers 
and try for the next ship. Eve- 
rything will be all right.” 

“Will ir? Will it indeed? By 
heaven, I knew you were what 
you are the first time I laid 
eyes on you. You have a shifty 
look. First you lead this poor 
girl astray — *hen, when you’ve 
had your will of her, you’re 
ready to desert her and sneak 
off. Next boat indeed! I know 
your kind — probably got your 
eye on some other innocent al- 
ready. Well, this time it won’t 
wash — you’ll go with her and 
the captain shall marry you if 
I have to tie you up myself.” 

“Oh thank vou, Mr. Collitt. 
Thank you, thank you.” 

“Nonsense. Man’s a mon- 
ster — always said so. I’ll see he 
marries you, my dear — after 
that, he can cast himself over- 
board, and good riddance. If 
I’m sending His Majesty a new 
subject, the least I can do is to 
see that he’s legitimate. By the 
by — when you get Home ...” 

“I know,” said Hank. “She’ll 
have to go to a doctor.” 

“A good doctor,” amended 
Cyrus. 

“A very good doctor,” agreed 
Victoria. • 


utility Girl 

{continued from page 41) 

could I have driven him away 
so completely?” 

I shook my head, admiring 
the dimple that came and went 
with her smile. How could I 
ever have thought her plain? Or 
perhaps it was something about 
space, and self confidence, and 
acquired poise that made her 
so attractive. 

Blaiter came dashing in with 
the two thousand credits, tossed 
them at Theo, and vanished. 
The intercom came to life. It 
was approaching time for blast- 
off with Sebal at the end of 
this hop. We headed for the 
control room together. 

-It was going to be a good 
tour . . . 


He was halfway to the Moon, when the orders came to turn back. 
But what could anyone do about it if Captain Wellman refused to 
obey orders ? Don’t miss this story of the first manned rocket into 
space 

THE MOON IS NEW by David Osborne 

It’s in Kow on 

the April FUTURE SCIENCE FICTION sale at 

all stands 


tain. If I hadn’t read some- 
where about only Ter ran ships 
retaining that stupid section of 
the contract, I might have left 
ship in the asteroids. But I 
knew that you were chartered 
under Aantarian registry.” 

“You acted as though you 
believed me,” I accused. 

Theo laughed at my scowl. 
“Naturally,” she said. “I want- 
ed to know how far you might 
carry the bluff before I sfX)ke.” 

“Women,” I groaned weakly, 
and grinned. “What about 
Blaiter? Why did you lead him 
to believe such a thing?” 

“Believe it or not,” she said, 
“but I was cured the moment 
I saw him again. How else 
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The Reekosiing 


N early everyone put part one of the serial in first place; after that 
there was close contention between the two short stories and the two 
short-short stories. Here is how your votes finally placed them. 


1. Caduceus Wild part one (Moore & Bradford) 1.37 

2. The Cyclops Gun (Siegel) 2.22 

3. The Anaheim Disease (St. Clair) 2.44 

4. Make A Prison (Block) 4.00 

5. Perfect Marriage (G. H. Smith) 4.33 


The re-vote on the question of serials still shows a definita majority 
in favor, but the breakdown also shows that you prefer 2-part serials, 
though you’ll tolerate 3-installment novels. Only a minority were in 
favor of 4-part continued stories. 

I sympathize entirely; four, installments do stretch a novel out longer 
than is entirely comfortable. But the practice is more often than not a 
necessity, if we are to have really long novels. However — you have the 
last word, and you have spoken. Thus, when we’ra able to resume monthly 
publication, and offer more novels, we shall restrict them to such 
lengths as can conveniently be cut up into no more than three parts. 

We apologize humbly for the extra-month wait between parts three 
and four of “Caduceus Wild”, which was certainly not intended by 
either the editor or publisher of this magazine, but was forced upon us 
by circumstances beyond our control. Oldtimers, however, may recall an 
even rougher break; In May 1932, the June issue of Astounding Stories 
carried part one of a 4-part serial 'by Charles Willard Diffin, “Two 
Thousand Miles Below”. Came the first Thursday of June, and no new 
issue of the magazine appeared; nor wais there an August issue in 
July. In August, the September issue appeared, bearing part two with 
the reluctant announcement that circumstances had forced the shift to 
publication every other month. It was November, with the January 1933 
issue, before readers were able to finish the story. 

Only once has a science fiction magazine completely discontinued 
publication with a serial unfinished. Anyone recall when that was, and 
what the story was? 
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Dear RAWL: 

Votes on the Jan. 59 SFS: 
First, **Caduceus Wild”, be- 
cause it appears to be coming 
up with concepts “in depth” 
rather than first stating the 
ideas and then settling down to 
three installments of Hacktion 
(always room for revision of 
this rating, if it goofs out). 
Those reworked hymns are 
outrageously funny until it’s 
realized that the attitudes por- 
trayed aren’t as far out from 
the present norm as you might 
think, at first. 

The shorts are weak, this 
time! Second, “The Anaheim 
Disease”, in spite of the tJicked 
on atomic dirge (not integral to 
the tale), but because it com- 
bines more ideas, better, than 
any of the rest. Third, “Cy- 
clops Gun”, because it poses a 
problem and comes up with a 
legitimate solution, regardless 
of the disproportionate impor- 
tance given One Small Area, 
and all. Fourth, “Perfect Mar- 
riage”: a pretty weak kicker 
on this one, and out of the hat, 
at that. Fifth and last, “Make 
a Prison” — this one suffers 
even more so than the preced- 
ing item — ^here, the windup is 
only possible because of a com- 


plete vacuum in the realm of 
relevant b^lckground. Actually, 
#4 is just as poor, plotwise, 
but possibly gains from “hu- 
man interest” of the gossipy 
variety. 

If all the contents were being 
rated, I’d place “Futuristic De- 
tective” in the #2 spot. 

With Bob Madle holding 
down the only existing gate be- 
tween Casual Reader and Joe 
Phan, I wish he would quit 
wasting sp)eice on horror movies 
and concentrate on Cons and 
fanzines. (I realize there’s a 
huge time-lag on the appear- 
ance of his columns, which 
tends to influence the material, 
but phoo on horror movies, 
anyhow.) 

Lettercol: Tim Dumont ap- 
p)ears to be a Good Head (but 
I’m not joining an anti-Alma 
movement; I enjoy Miz Hill’s 
letters). VEPaul will likely be 
much less cautious and studied 
in his opinions after attending 
the next WorldCon: the D*E*- 
T*E=^N*T*I*0*N, to be held 
in his own home town of De- 
troit. Willis Freeman must be 
a CRY subscriber: his quote 
re “Femmequin 973” is from 
the Pemberton column. There 
is nothing like anonymous ego- 
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boo, I tell you. Absolutely 
nothing. Freeman’s ratings are 
a Public Service. 

Designed to fill the looong 
gap between 1955 and the next 
time tl^at TAFF-schedules will 
bring an overseas fan to a mid- 
west or eastcoast WorldCon- 
vention, the “John Berry to 
Detroit” Fuild is dedicated to 
bringing that fabulous and pro- 
lific fan-writer to the Deten- 
tion next September. Fund 
sponsors include (currently — 
we haven’t heard from every- 
body as yet) Dick Ellington, 
Nick & Noreen Falaisca, Bob 
Pavlat, F.M. & Elinor Busby, 
Boyd Raeburn, Steve Schul- 
theis, and the entire Detroit 
WorldCon Committee, with 
Bill Rickhardt (21175 Gold- 
smith Ave, Farmington, Michi- 
gan) serving as Fund HQ. The 


You can help make 
our policy . . . 

1. By voting on the new- 
style cover. 

2. By rating the stories in 
this issue. 

Send us a letter, postal 
card, or voting coupon 

TODAY ! 


Detroit Mob are furnishing 
John’s hotel accommodations at 
the Con; this is a Good Deal 
from those good people. And 
the Berry Fund has a new 
feature: in case the Fund 
should be unable to achieve its 
objective jor any reason, all 
contributions of $2.00 or more 
will be returned to the donor 
(the remainder would be 
turned over to TAFF). So, 
keeping in mind the long and 
honorable record of the GDA 
in keeping fandom on the 
straight and narrow path, our 
motto: “Detention for the 
Goon.” 

—F. M. BUSBY, 

2852 14th Ave. W., 
Seattle 99, Washington 

Space limitations being 
what they are, we’ve been un- 
able to get Madle’s depart- 
ment in as often as we should 
like to do. . . . Reactions to 
“Make A Prison” were mostly 
extreme, readers either find- 
ing it delightful, as your 
editor did — so obvious that 
the ending came as a comr- 
plete surprise — or just plain 
weak. 

SPEAKING OF NAMES 
Dear RAWL: 

The reader who objected to 
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the name “Mjipa” in Sprague 
de Camp’s “Tower of Zanid” 
as unbelievable, or unscienitific, 
or whatever, would doubtless 
find the same fault with such 
names as “Aama”, “Gnanapra- 
gasam”, “Gnwamusse”, “Gno- 
koro”, “Gxoyiya’, “Onyeme- 
lukwe”, “Xaba”, “X e g o”, 
“Xulu”, “Zakariasy”, and 
“Zungu”. Outlandish, aren’t 
they? Right out of an un- 
scientific author’s fantastic 
pipe dreams, with which no in- 
telligent person will be de- 
ceived, and up with which our 
Mr. Paul would not put? 

Nope — nothing of the kind. 
You’ll find them all in the 
1957-58 edition of “Crock- 
ford’s Clerical Directory” , 
which is a “Reference Book of 
the Clergy of the Church of 
England and of Other Church- 
es in Communion with the See 
of Canterbury”. So again we 
see fiction as milder than fact 
— much milder! 

MURRAY KING, 

Greenwich, Conn. 

Of course, there is one flaw 
in the defense that “truth is 
stranger than fiction”, when 
seeming impossibilities come 


up in stories. Truth conforms 
to various levels of order, the 
higher ones often being be- 
yond our comprehension, 
while fiction, being man- 
made, ought to be under con- 
trol; and since there must be 
some sort of intelligible com- 
munication between author 
and reader, fiction must con- 
form to order which is more 
or less commonly compre- 
hensible. 

This does not mean that 
everything in fiction ought to 
be easy to understand, but 
rather that important points 
and allusions, motivations, 
etc., need to be in the public’s 
frame of reference, or the 
generally available frame of 
reference. Otherwise, an 
author ought to explain if a 
particular point or allusion, 
etc., is necessary to his pur- 
poses. “Caduceus Wild”, for 
example, is loaded with allu- 
sions which may not be in a 
particular reader’s frame of 
reference, but are nonetheless 
in the generally-available 
frame. However, the story- 
line is by no means lost if a 
reader misses the point of an 
allusion; and the vital ones 
are spelled out. 

What Mr. Paul objects to, 
I think, is what he took for 
pseudo-reference: terms and 
allusions which are handled 
as it they were in the general 
frame, but which actually can 
be referred only to the au- 
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thor’s own imagination, or to 
a few of his select friends 
who may be in on the mean- 
ing. 

VIVE LE SAFQ! 

Dear RAWL; 

Today came my copy of 
OSF and for once your editori- 
al was off my beat, I never 
care for whodunnits — ^have no 
wish to lay villains by the 
heels, so the puzzles leave me 
cold. You take one of de 
Camp’s heroes, and one of 
anybody else’s villains, and 


they would understand each 
other just fine; and it may be 
that here is a clue to why some 
people don’t seem to appreciate 
science fiction. They know 
durned good and well that 
some sneaking realism is in 
there somewhere, and that’s 
probably where — right in the 
gosh darned philosophy, of all 
the fool places to be realistic. • 
The letter that irked me was 
not Tim Dumont’s, but the 
one with the scandalous pro- 
posal that deCamp should not 
be allowed to make up any 
more words. Oh! No! Please! 
Those deCamp imaginary 


It wasn’t until they found the body of a 
lovely young girl in the woods that any- 
one suspected the scarlet secret of 


THE FINISHING SCHOOL 


True-Fact Story by Mike Brett 


Was Clair caught in an unbreakable web 
of murder — would she have to kill and 
kill ? What was forcing her to become a 




MURDERER’S APPRENTICE 


by Kate Wilhelm 


don’t miss the hig May issue of 

DOUBLE ACTION DETECTIVE and MYSTERY STORIES 

Nfw' on sale at all stands , 
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Give a “GOING STEADY” Ring 


Give a "GOING STEADY" Ring 
as an anclaaring token of your 
sentiment. A beautiful Sterling 
Silver Rodium plated Ring with 
black inlay. State boy's and 
girl’s initials for free engraving. 

only $2.00 for bers I PLEASE REMIT 
or $3.00 for bU I WITH ORDER 
Meyer E. Wolf Co. 580 5th Av«. N. Y. 36, N. Y. 





THE COtP. 0.pt. 

S528 Vm*kHMl Av*., Ns. HoNywMd, CoW. 


Try This Free 


HIDDEN TREASURES 


COLD, SILVER. PRKKKIS MHAIS wiMi the famom MeOel 
27 Metol Detector, lightweight, uttra*semiHve, low 
cost. Norte fmor. Also GilGBI COUNTERS for urenhrM 
mn4 the VIOUTE for hmgston. INFORMATION FRH 



What To Do^For Poias Of 

ARTHRITIS 


If you have never used '‘Roese Tabe'* for minor 
pains of arthritis, neuritis, rheumatism, we 
want you to try them at our risk. We will send 
you a supply FREE so that you may be aston- 
ished at the prompt, temporair relief which 
you mijoy from your pain. We mean it: SEND 
NO MONET. Just send name and address and 
we will rush your Rosae Tabs by return maiL 

ROSSE PRODUCTS CO., 

Dapf. 18. Box 772, Chicago 90. HI. 


FREE — Amazing Book on 

RHEUMATISM, ARTHRITIS 

W you suffer aches, pains and discomforts of 
manifested in ARTHRITIS, 
NEURITIS, SCIATICA or LUMBAGO, send today 
lor this KREB Book. It reveals important facts 
about why drugrs and medicine give only tem- 
porary relief without removing cause. Explains 
a proven, specialized system of treatment that 
may save you years of distress. No obligation. 
Write for this FREE Book today! 

BALL CLINIC. 0EPT. 62, EXCELSIOR SPIIINGS, MO. 


planets are to me 
blissful, and I agree 
with you that Mjipa. 
is artistic both as to 
characterization and 
as to label. I did re- 
gret Spragufe’s car- 
rying philosophical 
realism so far as to 
leave the hero drunk 
in a gutter, where he 
naturally would be 
according to charac- 
ter and purposes. 
Even life is more le- 
nient than that with 
many such. A story 
like that should have 
a good gafia finale, 
like the Conan sto- 
ries, and leave the 
hero’s future to the 
charity of the read- 
e r ’ s imagination. 
What became of the 
valiant who added 
the gunsigbt to the 
crossbow and upset 
the planetary geo- 
polotics? Who cares; 
let us extrapolate for 
him a long life and a 
merry one, until 
death, the terminator 
of delights and sepi- 
arator of compan- 
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ions, etcetera. So 
with Fallon; he’d 
have made a dashed 
good D a s h t. One 
must admit the logic 
of the outcome, if the 
author is bound to 
have it so. But at 
least let Krishna re- 
main Krishna, logical ; 
and therefore ab- 
surd! Vive le Safq! . 
It is only a skip, hop 
and parsec from 
modern Iraq, so 
what’s so hard about 
it? Let us not swal- • 
1 o w intergalactic 
travel and then 
strain at a cute little 
gnat like that! As 
for Vernon Paul, if 
he wants words of 
one syllable which he 
can pronounce, then 
purf slome nish Pd 
tush to him. So 
there now. Before I 
forget I’m a lady 
and tell him some 
three-letter words. 

—ALMA HILL, 

Lee Academy, 

Lee, Maine 

[Tr/rn Page] 



No jnvostmont, no oxperienoo ne«ded. iost 
magic cushion comfort to friends, 
f^ighbors, co-workers. Advonce commit- 
sions to $44)0 o poir, plus Cosh Bonus, 
Paid Vflcotion, $25.00 Beword Offer. Out- 
stondino volues for men, women, children. 
Money bock guorontee. Shoe somples sup- 
pind withovt cost. Wrtte TODAY for FRH 
oow 84 page catalog and full dotalls. 

tanners shoe 00.. 

979 BROCKTON, MASS. 


Two- 

Eyeiet 
With 
Cosbranni 


MAGNIFYINC GLASSES 


FM fOlKS OVf A 40 



Magnifying g'la^^ses for close work* like readiag tho 
Biible. sewing, -etc. They're not prescription hut just 
to make reading comfortable. A magnifying lens for 
each eye, set in stylish amber eyeglass frame. 

JiLst nxail name, address, eex and age. Oh arrival 
pay postman only $4,, plus C.O.D. Wear for 6 days, 
then if you’re no-t satisfied, return for refund of pur- 
chase price. Send $4., with order, we ship prepaid. Or- 
der from: 

PRECISION OPTICAL CO., Dept. 163, Rochelle, 111, 


RUPTURED 


BE FREE FROM TRUSS SLAVERY 

Surely you want to THROW AWAY TRUSSES FOE- 
EVER, be rid of Rupture Worries. Then Why Do yoo 
put up with wearing a griping, chafing and unsanitary 
truss the balance of your life? If you do, it will NOT 
be through necessity tmt 'diroogh choice on your part. 

Now there is a new modem Non-Surgical treataMot 
that is designed to permanently correct ruptnre. These 
Non-Surgical treatments are so certain, that a Lifetime 
Certificate of Assurance is c^ven. Write today for our 
^w FREE Book that gives facts that may save you 
painful, expensive surgery. Tells how non-eurgically 
you may again work, live, play, love and enjoy life to 
the manner you desire. There is no obligation. 

Excelsior Medical Clinic, Oept* 2324. ^celsior Springs, MCL 
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I’ll Send You This Handsome 

SAMPLE CASE-FREE 


«nd Show Von How to MalM 
Up to $30.00 hi a Day 

Mail coupon for this FroeTanorinR 
SampleOaseOACkedwith lOObcoo* 
tifui, bic-vsius soK end ovorcoot 
fabrics, nke orders from friends, 
fellow- workers, others, for fine 
quality, made-to-measure clothes. 
-iPocketbis cash profits in advance. 
Because wearlnc our suits and over- 
coats brines more orders, we make it easy 
Tor you to eet your own clothes without Ic cost. No 
experience is needed. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 
f Send honey. Just fill out and mall coupon t^ay I 
PIONEER TAILORINQ COMPANY. Dapt.L-1243 
CONGRESS A THROOP STREETS • CHICAGO 7, IU.>MO)S 


PpiONEER TAILORINO CO., OMt. L.I243 
I Congress & Throep Sts., Chieaso 7, III, 

I Dear Sir; I WANT A MADE-TO-MEASURE SUIT TO WEAR 
1 AND SHOW, without peyine Ic for it. Rush details and Sample 
I Kit of actual fabrics. ABSOLUTEUY FREE, 

I «”» 
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I ADDRESS 
|_CITY 


STATE 




The skilled hand of the German gunsmith Is 
responsible for this .22 caliber. 6-8bot repeater 
Automatic with self-ejecting clip. Just 4" long, 
fits eaeilr into pocket or purse. Ideal for sport- 
ing events, stage tise. (not available to Calif, 
residents). Comes for $6.95 ppd. from Best 
Values, Dept. G-160, 403 Market, Newark, New 
Jersey. 


STOP TOBACCO 



// 


W 


Banish the craving for tobacco as thou- 
sands have with Tobacco Redoemor. Wnt» 
Today for free booklet telling of injurious 
eflect of tobacco and of a treatment which 
has relieved over 300,(XX) people. 

In Business Since 1909 
THE NEWELL COMPANY 
€hs$t«rlf«ld ^39^ St. Lswis Co. 


PREE 

ROOK 


“INSIDE EMSH” 
by GRAETZ 

RAWL: 

The January SFS, 
prompts me to write 
again. Most notice- 
able: a couple of old 
hands back at the 
board. Here’s Virgil 
Finlay on page 7 to 
start off a rather 
good serial, and lo, 
on page 75 do I de- 
tect the hand of L. 
Sterne Stevens? Or 
have I got him 
mixed up, with Na- 
poli again? Anyway, 
it’s one of the two. 
I’ll be expecting 
Marchioni and As- 
tarita next month, 
Mr. Lowndes! 

To get the rest of 
the issue out of the 
way, here’s the reck- 
oning: 

1. Caduceus Wild 
— Moore and Brad- 
ford. Gonna overturn 
the old status quo 
again, I see. So far, 
a good job, with the 
usual J^ot-Quite- 
Too-Old Narrator- 
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Hero, the Engaging 
Old Character, and 
the Well-to-do. In 
(Dr. Tree) who may 
be an Out; in short, 
all the trappings of a 
good Revolution 
Novel. 

2 . The Anaheim 
Disease — St. Clair. 
Mostly because she 
writes better than 
any of the rest. 

3. The Cyclops 
Gun — Siegel. Nice 
Problem, predictable 
solution. 

4. Perfect Mar- 
riage — GHSmith. At 
least there was some 
plot 

5. Make a Prison 
— Block. I just do 
not like the do-noth- 
ing parable. 

I’m temnted to 
give those last two 
“X”s, but I really 
want to give #4 the 
X. and that would be 
silly. 

Did I like the cov- 
er? It’s a cover by 
Emsh. Covers by 
Emsh that adorn 
[Turn Page] 
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Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 
Stops Itch -Relieves Pain 

For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after case» while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healings substance 
(Bio-Dyne*) — discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H* Ask for it at all drug count- 
ers— money back guarantee. *k«». u.s. p.t. ou 



America’s oldest broad- 
cast in^r BCbool offers you 
the t^portunity to 
train at home for an 
exciting career in 
Badio and TV. Na- 
tionwide placement 
service for gradu- 
ates. Write to- 
day for FKES 
Catalog... Write 
Department DA-1. 


MIDWESTERN BROADCASTING SCHOOL 
228 S. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Buy U.S. Solvings Bonds 
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Air 

Cusbion 
RIPPLE 
SOLE Shoes 


CET THEM WITHOUT COST 

AS A REWARD - PLUS - 
THE CHANCE TO '*BE BOSS" OF YOUR 
OWN $10,000 A YEAR SHOE BUSINESS! 



Over 180 Styles 
for Men, Womeo 
and Children 


Brand new plan! You can earn 
marvelous new shoes instead of . 
paying for them — and develop an 
extra income for life! Sell friends 
Work, Dress, Casual Shoes and 
Boots in spare time. Revolution^ 
ary new leather soles guarantee twice 
the wear ! Simple 2-finger demonstra- 
tionoT* patented AIR CUSHION 
comfort makes shoe selling a snap! 

back you with over a quarter 
million pairs in stock. Sizes 4 to 18,. 
widths AAAA to ££££. Also earn 
Advance Commissions to $5.00 a pair, 
plus Big Bonus. No experience, no 
investment. Shoe samples supplied. 

SEND FOR NEW OUTFIT! 
Everything you need to succeed in 
an independent business of your own 
win be rushed to you — without obli- 
gation. You can’t lose^wnte today! 


CHARLES CHESTER SHOE CO. 
Dept. B-5944, Brockton 64, Mass. 


^ Yov can learn this new 
Sweozey Way at home 

Start laakino repairs right 
away. ]>retop skUl step by 
atep with modera. simplified 
“etbods. 

m lotion only $5 monthly. Spe- 

gBrc^okUtaad cdal Tools provided. Inquire 
I nCC .MmeUiattoii without obligation. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF WATCHMAKING 


OrigSF, Future, or 
Injinity serve only 
to identify a new is- 
sue. His best work 
seems restricted to 
other publications. 
In one respect, Ed 
Emsh has become the 
Bergey of the Mid- 
dle-class Sf books. In 
much the same way, 
you and Larry Shaw 
have taken the man- 
tle of Merwin and 
M i fl e s. Naturally, 
the work all around 
is much better, but 
the place filled by 
your magazines is 
relatively the same. 
They’re the body of 
what once was called 
stf; always readable, 
oftentimes good, oc- 
casionally great. 

Speaking of the 
latter, what hap- 
pened to reader com- 
ment on the out- 
standing Novelet of 
the year, “The 
Sound of the Wind”? 
I had expected to see 
at least one full edi- 
tion of The Last 

[Turn To Page 128] 
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at last. . . a complete^ modern guide to lasting 
mutual sexual happiness for all 


THIS GIANT SIZE BOOK CONTAINS 
HUNDREDS OF AUTHENTIC, ENLIGHTENING 
ILLUSTRATIONS — many in life-like color, 

Ifow «vait«bl« to the public in this country, for the first time, 

M this big guide to modem msrried sex precttce. Written and 
illustrated by the most noted physicians and medical artists on 


UCH A “AOOK'' IN ITSftF 


sexual enlightenment. See and read how you can acquire 
enduring, harmonious married love by means of hundreds of 
exclusive, authentic pictures <many in true^o>life color), plus 
detailed step*by«atep instructions written frankly and simply. 
This complete, large book includes important NEW informa* 
tion and illustrations never released here before. This book is 
a frank, straightforward presentation of facts to satisfy mature 
interest in the sex functions of the human male and female. 
Gives the most helpful authoritative guidance on sex problems 
of every kind — both abnormal as well as normal. Clearly 
understand and see the physiology and functions of the sex 
organs of both male and female. Many troubled men and 
Tvomen have found a new, happy married sex life and new 
confidence in themselves by reading **1110 Illustrated Encycio* 
pedia of Sex.” Sells for $5.00— but it is yours for the amazing 
low friend'Winning price of only $2.98. This offer good for a 
limited time only. Mail coupon NOW! 

I SIND NO MONEYI FREE 10 DAY TRIAL COUPON | 

! CADIUAC PUBLISHING CO., D*pt. F-287 j 

I 220 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York I 

I $«rKt me **Th« Illuttratod Encyclopedia of Sex" in pl*^n wrapper J 
I marked "perional.” I will pey pOBtman $2.98, plu< pO(tac« on ■ 
I delivery (aeih for $5.00). if not completely dehfhted within 10 | 
I dey*, 1 can return book and my e>oney will ba rtfunded. 1 am l 
I evar 21. | 
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• Technieuta tliat bring 
complete gratificotien to tba 
tex act for male and femala 

• What cautet climax la 
~ome» 

• Btunderc made by man in Mt 
act. How to avoid tham 

• Technique e< Arst MR set ea 
bridal night 

• Why woman faila te attain 
climax 

• Huiband and wife etteining 
mutual climax 

• How mala organa functloa 
in intercourae 

• How female tax ergana 
function in intercourae 

• How texuel urge in women 
diflera from man 

• Woman’t perfect complete 
aexuet aatiafaction 

• How to derive perfection in 
texuai act 

• React Iona of man and wemen 
during Mxual ralationa 
comperad 


The truth about tex vitamMe 
that improve sexual pewera 
Natural birth control 
New diacoveriet in birth 
control 

Woman'a fertile dayi 

• Causes of tex drive in wemec 

• Female frigidity, its ceutee 
and curea 

a Causes and cures far Mxue) 
impotence in men 

e Abnormal tex organa and 
what can be done 

• How to correct male'a 
premature climax 

• Delaying tex life's Anish 

• Male change of life and ke 
effect 

• Causes and treatment ef 
male and femala sterility 

• Feminine self'satisfaction 

• Causes of sexual urge in men 

• How tex activity anacis 
weight of male and female 

• How to use preparatory love 
toward* groeter satisfaction 
in aox act 


Juat a few of hundreds ef frenk, enlightening illustrated initruetionel 

PARTIAL LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS WITH 
AUTHtNTtC COLOR PICTURES I 


Mete Sex Organa 
Showing functions of male 
sex organ 

Illustrating effects on breeata 
after pregnancy 
Shewing areot of women'a' 
organa producing highest 
aenseticru 

Watch atep-by>atep growth 
of child in pregnancy 
Complete Color Picture 
Stery of Women's Sex 
Organs 

Pictorial Story of Women** 


• Picture Story of CauM of 
Sterility in woman 

• Cross Section of the Hymen 
in various stagaa 

a Cross Section Showing CouM 
of Woman's sexual ill* 

'• Picture Story of normal 
Sexuality in mala 

• Pictura Story ©f Woman’* 
Sensation Curve 

e Pktura Story of moat 

important cause of impotane* 

a Two Inserts of Female Bodiee 
thowtng how pregnancy 
takes place 


•SAFS ' days 

. . . phia many more pictured initructiene 
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GOLD! GOLD! GOLD! 

Locate Lost or Buried Treasures, which 
includes GOLD and SILVER Coins, Metal 
Chests, Family Silver or Gold Hoards with 
our NEW, POWERFUL, LOW-PRICED 
ELECTRONIC METAL LOCATOR. 

This dependable instrument can be used 
by anyone for locating metal objects buried 
under soil, rock, snow or in buildings. 

The power and sensitivity of this new 
type LOCATOR will give results. Strongly 
made, easily oper- 
ated and light in 
weight. SEND 
NOW for com- 
plete FREE infor- 
mation. Remem- 
ber! Be the FIRST 
in your locality to 
own this up-to-the 
minute LOCA- 
TOR. 

MODEL PUBLISHING & SPECIALTY CO., Dept. P-59 
819 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago 51, III. 


People 50 to 80 


Tear Out This Ad 


. . . and mail it today to find out 
how you can still apply for a 
$1,000 life insurance policy to 
help take care of final expenses 
without burdening your family. 

You handle the entire trans- 
action by mail with OLD AMERI- 
CAN of KANSAS CITY. No 
obligation. No one will call on you! 

Write today, simply giving your 
name, address and year of birth. 
Mail to Old American Insurance 
Co., 1 West 9th, Dept. L479N, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Word devoted to the story. 

That story coming up by 
Carl Knox — don’t you mean 
Cal, as in Calbob Silverknox, 
the prolific writer of words and 
sentences? 

.,To the wars (something I 
used to say when I was a let- 
terhack for the lamented pulps 
referred to above). 

Tim Dumont; You rightly 
defend Emsh, but for some 
wrong reasons. Ed is very like- 
ly the busiest sf illustrator to- 
day. As with most profession- 
als, the bulk of his work is of 
necessity routine. This does 
not imply that it is bad; on the 
contrary, for such an output it 
is surprisingly good. Back 
awhile, there- was a man who 
drew covers with even more 
frequency than Emsh; it is 
probably safe to ascribe 95% 
of the postwar covers of the 
now-dead Thrilling Publica- 
tions to the late Earle Bergey. 
Most of these are outstanding- 
ly bad. It is ironic that in his 
last year, Bergey began to 
show his real talent, and many 
of his 1952 covers are really 
fine. 

Ed Emsh doesn’t turn out 
quite the rash of covers, but he 
does a good pile of interior 



THE LAST WORD 
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illustration, something Bergey 
never did. None of it is bad. 
Most of it is routine, conse- 
quently many of the habits of 
the continuity cartoonist show 
up, including this elusive 
“Emsh Effect”. (I’m damned 
if I know just what Alma Hill 
means by that. It sure isn’t on 
the cover of the Jg-nuary is- 
sue.) Ed’s anatomical work is 
unexceptionable; if anything, 
it is boringly accurate. A few 
exaggerations might liven 
things up. But for some real 
physiological whoppers, I again 
refer you to the Bergey Age, 
1946-50. The Bergey Girl, 


Tim, (and Alma too, if you’re 
still listening) is a legend of 
sfdom. 

As for the influence of Edd 
Cartier, what could be better? 
I think Kelly Freas shows 
more of this influence, how- 
ever, and has made more of it 
in his work. I think Freas 
counts more as the heir of Car- 
tier, while Ed Emsh is the heir 
of Rogers and Bergey. 

You know, sf has never been 
without a dominant figure in 
illustration. Right now it’s 
Emsh, and before him, Bergey. 
There was Timmins, and be- 
fore him, Rogers. Way, way 


★ Readers’ Preference Coupon 

You’ll find the stories listed on the other side of this coupon. 
Rate them from 1 to 6 in order of preference — however: ties 
are perfectly okay. If you thought a story really outstanding, rate- 
it "A” ; if you thought a story really poor, rate it "X”. 

Do you like the new style cover ? . 


Your own question or comment now: 
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back there was Howard V. 
Browne and scMneooe called 
Frank R. Paul, the spiritual 
father of every sf artist. 

Alma, in the case of art, 
science-fiction never had it so 
good. If you think Ed Emsh is 
bad, then look back into the 
war years, and before and just 
after. Tim, if you intend to 
break into the field, you might 
peer at some of those musty 
volumes for the historical 
background, if nothing else. 
There’s some real crud. 


OK, RAWL, I’m through. 
— MARTIN GRAETSZ, 
32 Fayette St., 

Cambridge 39, Mass. 

Shucks, Martin, you’ve 
overlooked several well- 
known, and oft-praised artists 
between the times of Frank 
R. Paul and Edd Cartier. H. 
W. Wesso, Leo Morey, El- 
liott Bold, and Charles 
Schneeman were all giants in 
their day — and one of these, 
Leo Morey, has returned to 
science fiction illustration re- 
cently. RAWL. 


iK Readers’ Preference Coupon 

(You'll find extra space on other side) 
THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE SPACE (Silverberg) 

UTILITY GIRL (Wells) 

ANDROID, KILL FOR ME! (Wilhelm) 

HERE, KITTY KITTY (Reed) 

WEAPON MASTER (Caramine) 

CADUCEUS WILD (end) 

(Moore & Bradford) 

Mail this coupon to SCIENCE FICTION STORIES, c/o Columbia 
FubltcaUons, Inc., 241 Church Street, New York 13, New York. 


EXPLODING 

ARMY HAND 



BOYS! GIRLS! SPECIAL OFFER TO ZOOM YOUR POPUURITY 



RUSH THIS ORDER COUPON! 


WILSON — The Stationery Man 


V WILSON — the Stationery Man 
Dept. 50*F, Tyrone, Penna. 

Enclosed please fmd $1.00 for which please send n^y 
PERSONALIZED STATIONERY printed as shown below. 

NAME 

^P/ease print and include nickname if you wish) 

TAG LINE 

fThis is optional limit 6 words) 


ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE STATE 


WHAT’S 
YOUR NICKNAME? 

If you don't hove one . . • 
dream one up 


FELLOWS 

Slats 
Chunky 
Smokey 
Lightnin' 

Pitcher Ears 
Spook 
Satch 
Goldbrick Harry 


GALS 

Dream Girl 
Honey Bunny 
Kitten 
Bubbles 
Dumpling 
Hep Cat 
Slick Chick 
Baby Face 


Glamour Boy Glamour Puss 

WHAT’S YOUR TAG LINE? 

A twist on one of your traits 
Last of the big time spenders 
• Life begins at 40 • The 
Personality Kid • Fastest man 
in town • Mankind's gift to 
women • Toast of all the 
bums • Put It off till tomor- 
row • Tightest man in town. 
Or ril print your stationery 
with plain name ond address 
If you want to keep your 
stationery formal ~ you can 
eliminate nickname and tag 
line, and I'll print just your 
name and address. 

SEND ORDER NOW! 






rOUR CLUB 
OR SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION 


More fun than a barrel of 
when I print in your nick- 
name or tag line . . or Til print plain 

Kick up your heels — get on the ball — let your friends 
see that you've got a real personality all your own. 
You can do it with an order of my new and different 
Personalized Stationery! It'll get you more favorable 
comments — more good natured laughs — if'll win you 
more friends and greater popularity than if you came 
into Aunt Minnie's fortune! 

All you have to do is let me print up your stationery 
with your nickname and "tag" line. That'll do it! Just 
you wait and see! Sounds like a simple little thing, but 
brother how it works! And what perfectly beautiful sta- 
tionery — the kind you'll be proud of: genuine Vellum 
envelopes and famous Merion writing sheets. Amazing 
value — all for $1.00 postpaid. Now — if you don't 
want a nickname printed, or you don't want a "tag" 
line — leave them off and just give me your name and 
address and I'll print your stationery plain. ACT AT 
ONCE. Use coupon below. 




